Wave form of Clarinet tone. 


Reeds aren’t selected for their beauty —it’s tone that 
counts! That’s why SYMMETRICUT REEDS are 
developed for their tonal qualities; perfection of appear- 
ance is not as important as consistently fine reeds, 
and every SYMMETRICUT REED gives incompar- 
ably clear tone. Choose reeds for their playing quality 
... choose SYMMETRICUT for the tone that counts. 
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THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


ALL-AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—144 Pages. Contains almost fifty 
copyrighted songs, including Moonlight and 
Roses, When | Grow Too Old To Dream, My 
Reverie, Over the Rainbow, etc.—plus over 
100 other favorite song classics. 


MERRILY WE SING 


176 Songs—144 Pages. A noteworthy book 
that has become standard with singing groups 
from coast-to-coast. Includes M-O-T-H-E-R, 
Peggy O'Neil, I'm Sorry | Made You Cry, 
Ja-Da, K-K-K-Katy, etc. 


FIFTY FAMOUS FAVORITES 
and Fifty Other Favorites 


100 Songs—96 Pages. Years of experience 
and research made possible the publication 
of this book. Contains numerous copyrights, 
including Diane, Charmaine, Dear Old Girl, 
When You Wore A Tulip, etc. 


SONGS OF THE GAY NINETIES 


104 Songs—96 Pages. This revised edition 
contains the best collection of Gay Nineties 
songs published. Arranged for piano and 
voice, several for four-part male and mixed 
voices—all suitable for unison singing. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


148 Songs—144 Pages. An unusual book 
containing special sections devoted to 
“Barber Shop Harmony" arrangements and 
responsive readings. Contains many songs 
never before available in a collection, includ- 
ing Give A Man A Horse He Can Ride, etc. 


GEOFFREY O'HARA HARMONY HYMNS 


116 Hymns—96 Pages. This is the first hymn 
book arranged in medium keys and full chords 
in the piano accompaniment. Contains Hold 
The Fort, Rock of Ages and others, including 
Geoffrey O'Hara's compositions. 


2@es 


Ideal for Schools, Homes, Libraries and Camps! 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copy- 
rights from the catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro- 
Style’ covers for lasting use . . . published in handy compact editions . . . proven 
successes with every singing group . . . many songs are arranged for four-part male 
and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 


Edited by HUGO FREY 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—144 Pages. Over one million 
copies of this nation-wide favorite have been 
sold! Contents include patriotic songs, hymns, 
folk funes and many copyrights found only in 
Robbins song books. 


SONGS FOR AMERICA 


163 Songs—144 Pages. Contains copyrights 
from Robbins and Feist catalogs plus national 
songs, ballads, campfire melodies, etc. The 
songs are arranged either as solos, duets, trios 
or quartettes. An excellent collection. 


AMERICAN COWBOY SONGS 


69 Songs—96 Pages. This edition has been 
augmented with many important copyrights. 
Contains When The Moon Comes Over The 
Mountain, I'm An Old Cowhand, Roll Along 
Prairie Moon, Leanin' On The Ole Top Rail, etc. 


STEPHEN FOSTER Immortal Melodies 


87 Titles—96 Pages.' The songs in this col- 
lection are arranged either as solos, duets, 
trios or quartettes. Contains ‘several Stephen 
Foster songs heretofore unavailable, and its 
— with singing groups attests to its 
value. 


101 HYMNS OF THE HOUR OF CHARM 


101 Hymns-80 Pages. An inspiring book 
containing the most requested hymns heard 
on the famous “Hour of Charm" radio pro- 
gram. Includes My Task, Brighten The Corner 
Where You Are, The Old Rugged Cross, etc. 


VICTORY SONG BOOK 


93 Songs—96 Pages. Here is a timely book 
with a powerful and up-to-the minute con- 
tents of patriotic and standard song favorites. 
Includes Anchors Aweigh, Marine's Hymn, 
Don't Sit Under The Apple Tree, etc. 


Price 60c each 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation 


VICTORY SONG 
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Here is a picture of the 
enlarged 1953 edition. 


The new edition for grades 1 through 6 


contains 


The Best of the Old 


The same popular 


learning materials and activities. 


The same sound 


music-education philosophy. 


The same wonderfully 
helpful teachers’ books. 


The Best of the New 


More high-quality songs 
in each book. 


More creative activities. 


More material for two- 


and three-part singing. 


More original songs 


by contemporary composers. 


The Best in School Music means 
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ERE’S what the Metropolitan 

Opera packs into its two pas- 
senger and two freight car trains 
which it takes on spring tour. One 
passenger train is given over to 
orchestra and ballet personnel; the 
other to artists, chorus, and admini- 
strative and technical staffs. To move 
scenery, properties, costumes, and 
lighting equipment, 26 baggage cars 
each 70 feet long are required. ‘The 
scenery for Boris and Lohengrin 
alone needs two cars each. Madam 
Butterfly travels light—only three- 
quarters of a baggage car is needed 
for her. One car is reserved for stock 
lumber to repair scenery. Master 
Mechanic Edward Hauch flies to 
each city where the Met performs, 
stages the show, and then flies on to 
the next stop in order to keep ahead 
of the productions themselves. ‘The 
92-piece orchestra carries two sets of 
music stands and lamps—one set to 
be used at the moment; the other 
to travel ahead to the next tour stop. 
There are 130 trunks of instruments 
and orchestral equipment plus 20 
trunks of music, 200 crates of small 
stage properties, and 10 property 
men. Ten electricians supervise the 
100 crates of lighting equipment, 50 
thousand-watt spotlights, 7 auxiliary 
switchboards, 9 sections of dimmers, 
and thousands of feet of electric 
cable. Costume Mistress Jennie and 
her seven seamstresses puff as they 
pack and unpack some 15,000 cos- 
tumes into 495 containers, 400 cos- 
tume baskets, 50 trunks, and 45 
boxes. The artists who travel in this 
mass migration include 22 women 
and 34 men soloists, 4 regular con- 
ductors, 9 assistant conductors, 1 
stage director, 2 stage managers, and 
78 chorus members, plus an adminis- 
trative staff of 7 headed by General 
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Manager Rudolf Bing. All in all, 
some 300 persons are involved, and 
when the company winds up the sea- 
son in Toronto on May 30, it’s a 
safe bet that they will need the 
summer in which to recuperate. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, has its own special 
problem with the visiting Met. Of- 
ficials at State Fair Park have dis- 
covered that the park will be jam- 
med with Cotton Bowl and Audi- 
torium ticket holders on May 8. The 
Cotton Bowl attraction is featuring 
baseball, movie stars, and five jazz 
bands. The Auditorium billboards 
proclaim it opening night for the 
visiting Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in Don Giovanni. The chief 
headache for the park management 
will be the parking problem. On the 
bright side, particularly for anti- 
opera spouses, will be the chance to 
peacefully settle the family enter- 
tainment question that evening. 
State Fair President R. L. Thornton, 


.Sr., who is running for mayor and 


eyeing votes from opera and baseball 
patrons alike, refuses to say which 
event he plans to attend. “Haven't 
made up my mind,” he diplomatic- 
ally observes. 


A ROCHESTER, New York, dentist ad- 
vocates taking a squint at a young- 
ster’s teeth before assigning him a 
musical instrument. Dr. Barnett 
Frank, has made a study of instru- 
ment playing as related to teeth and 
says that a child with protruding 
uppers should play an instrument 
with a cup mouthpiece. If the lower 
teeth protrude, he had better take 
up clarinet or saxaphone, Come to 
think of it, how do kids manage to 
play a wind instrument if they’re 
weaving braces? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITy’s College of Mu- 
sic is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary this spring with a series 
of eight major musical events. High- 
lights include a festival concert with 
the University chorus of three hun- 
dred voices singing the Brahms 
Requiem, the world premiere of a 
quartet by Georges Enesco, and a 
performance of Igor Stravinsky’s 
opera The Rake’s Progress, directed 
by the composer himself. Dean Rob- 
ert A. Choate can be well pleased 
with his school’s achievements in this 
his first year as director. 


A TABULATED SHEET of concert dates 
by musical organizations through- 
out the state has recently been 
issued by the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The calendar includes infor- 
mation as to date, conductor, and 
place of performance for concerts 
by choruses, orchestras, bands, and 
school, community, and professional 
groups. Also listed are festivals, 
clinics, and workshops, operettas and 
musicals, the University School of 
Music events, and musical events in 
Milwaukee. This eight-page mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet should be of con- 
siderable value to Wisconsin music 
directors, concert managers, and 
music lovers in general. 


VIOLINIST Albert Spalding has 
turned to writing fiction with a 
musical touch. His book entitled A 
Fiddle, a Sword and a Lady is just 
off the press, and according to re- 
views it is a historical novel center- 
ing about that legendary eighteenth 
century violinist Tartini. This is not 
Spalding’s first literary attempt. He 
wrote his autobiography, Rise to 
Follow, which enjoyed a wide reader- 
ship some years ago. 
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TEN OPERATIC 
MASTERPIECES 


CARL SANDBURG'S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


BAMBI 


THE RADIO CHORAL SERIES 


IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD 
IT’S SO PEACEFUL IN THE COUNTRY 
RENDEZVOUS WITH A ROSE 

HIGH ON A WINDY HILL 

THE CORNBELT SYMPHONY 

SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON 

HI, NEIGHBOR! 


WE COULD MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC THE THINGS I LOVE WASH ME, O LORD 
I HEAR A RHAPSODY FAR ABOVE CAYUGA’S WATERS 
MEXICALI ROSE I BRING YOU A SONG 
YOU WALK BY BECAUSE OF YOU 
MARCHETA JEZEBEL 
LOVE IS A SONG SOLITAIRE 
THERE I GO WHAT IS A BOY (with recitation) 
HAIL TO OUR FLAG WHAT IS A GIRL (with recitation) 
if 
Write for your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic : 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


BROADCAST MUS 


MOZART to PROKOFIEFF . . . The most sumptuous book of opera € 
ever published . . . A complete and beautiful volume of intimate 
historical sketches on both. opera and composer . . . Entertaining 
and refreshing descriptions of story and music; text by Olin Downes; 
piano reductions by Leonard Marker; 60 illustrations in color by 
Alberta Sordini; book designed by Merle Armitage . . . 585 pages 
(9 x 12)—207 musical passages..............2..+- Clothbound $10 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG. 
. . - Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, oddities and 
typical Sandburgian comments . . . Not only a valuable reference 
work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


From the archives, a rare collection of authentic facsimiles of the 
songs that stirred the South . . . with historical text and illustrations 
... 38 great songs reproduced in their original form... available only 


Mays 
in the clothbound deluxe edition (full sheet music size)....... $3.95 


The great songs from that ever-popular Walt Disney motion picture 
now published in a simplified album edition with large-sized notes 
for children and gaily illustrated by Walt Disney . . . also published 


Modern arrangements of standard and hit songs for Male 
Chorus, Mixed Chorus and Women’s Voices. 


A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS N 
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Music 


Guarantee 


NORMAN SHAVIN 


Mayor Charls P, Farnsley 


“Robert Whitney 


HE most revolutionary development in contempo- 

rary musical history has startled Louisville with 
the announcement that the Rockefeller Foundation of 
New York has awarded a grant of $400,000 to the Louis- 
ville Orchestra. It is believed that no grant of this size 
has even been given to any other orchestra. 

The huge sum, presented formally to the Louisville 
Philharmonic Society, which represents the orchestra, 
is to be used over a four-year period for one of the 
most unusual musical projects in the nation. Music 
and cultural leaders, as well as the man-in-the-street, 
are a bit breathless over the plan, the ramifications of 
which stagger the imagination. 

The grant is for activities entirely apart from the 
Orchestra’s normal program. It provides for: 

1, The commissioning of forty-six (that’s right) new 
orchestral compositions each year, to be played in 
weekly concerts at Columbia Auditorium in Louisville 
at popular prices. 

2. The issuing of a record each month, to be made 
by Columbia Records and distributed through the 
Louisville Philharmonic Society. 

3. The distribution of recordings to the Voice of 
America,” to educational radio stations throughout the 
United States, and to radio stations throughout the 
free world which desire to broadcast the new works. 

There is also the possibility that the Louisville 
Orchestra will be heard playing the new music every 
Saturday afternoon over CBS. 

The entire project is slated to get under way January 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ARTHUR HENDERSON 


Gian-Carlo Menotti 

wrote his opera Amahl and 
the Night Visitors he specified that 
“Amahl, a child, is the focal figure 
of the opera,” and that the action, 
costuming, and scenery “should be 
interpreted simply and directly in 
terms of a child’s imagination.” 

Amahl has been receiving a good 
many performances throughout the 
country, and one of these took place 
in Huntington, West Virginia. This 
community took the composer’s di- 
rections sericusly and even literally 
when Howard Shanet, conductor of 
the Huntington Symphony Orches- 
tra, decided to make the production 
a community-wide project. First, 
the teachers in the elementary 
schools of Cabell County told their 
pupils the story of the opera. They 
explained how a poor little crippled 
boy who lived at the time of the 
birth of Christ meets the Three 
Kings when they seek shelter for the 
night in his rude home. Amahl’s 
widowed mother is caught attempt- 
ing to steal the gold, which the visit- 
ors explain is a gift for the newborn 
child whose star they are following. 
Stirred by the Kings’ account, Amahl 
exclaims, “But Mother, let me send 
him my crutch. Who knows, he may 
need one, and this I made myself.” 
As the lad steps forward to offer it, 
he finds a miracle has taken place: 
he no longer is a cripple, and he sets 
out happily for Bethlehem with the 
Three Kings. 

The school children quickly 
visualized the story and then drew 
or painted their ideas of how the 
various scenes and characters ap- 
peared to them. These drawings 
became the actual plans for costumes 


Arthur Henderson is a free-lance 
writer living in New York City. His 
articles have frequently appeared in 
Music Journal. 
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and stage settings. Children were 
not permitted to take their paintings 
home for fear that overly helpful 
parents might try to improve on the 
originals. Teachers were warned not 
to influence or guide their pupils, 
but to let them express their own 
ideas. Since all these ideas for the 
production came from youngsters 
below the sixth-grade level, it was 
obvious they would need some help 
in executing the plans. The junior 
high school students were called in, 
along with members of the Women’s 
Symphony Committee, to sew cos- 
tumes, and senior high students and 
members of the Community Players 
organization built the stage sets, 
faithfully following the children’s 
pictures. Any deviation was quick- 
ly caught by Director Shanet, who 
insisted that the sketches were to be 
followed scrupulously. 


Young Choreographers 


Shanet, who acted as producer and 
stage and dance director as well as 
publicity man, asked the county 
music supervisor to play the music 
for some of the six- and seven-year- 
olds in first and second grade who 
had been told the story of Amahl. 
Then the small fry were asked to 
show how they thought the dance 
should be done. The steps they in- 
vented were simple enough to be 
performed by a group of singers in 
the shepherds’ chorus instead of re- 
quiring professional ballet dancers, 
thus conforming with the composer’s 
instructions that the dance “should 
combine the qualities of primitive 
folk dancing and folk ritual.” A 
few changes did have to be made in 
the youngsters’ dance routines, in- 
cluding one that called for a shep- 
herd to slide across stage on his 
stomach. The adults just weren’t up 
to that one, it seems, although the 


youthful choreographer had no diff. 
culty whatsoever in illustrating just 
what he wanted. 

The entire cast was made up of 
Huntington residents. A fourteen- 
year-old boy soprano was selected to 
be Amahl, and the young housewife 
who played the role of his mother 
is a mother in real life too. The 
Three Kings’ parts were sung by an 
insurance adjuster, a public school 
teacher, and the personnel manager 
for Sylvania Electric Products. The 
twenty-four voice chorus was con- 
prised of twelve members from each 
of the two high schools. 

The opera production became a 
civic and a family project. The 
Ministerial Association’s members 
volunteered to make announcements 
from their pulpits. The three lo 
cal newspapers arranged for readers 
to obtain tickets at half-price by 
using a coupon which appeared 
every day in the papers. The Civic 
League had a dance scheduled for 
the same night as the opera, but 
urged its members to organize thea- 


“ter parties for the show before go- 


ing to the dance. 

Since the Keith-Albee Theatre in 
which the opera was produced is a 
movie house, the dress rehearsal 
could not begin until 11:10 PM. 
This meant a rough two days and 
nights for people who had to be at 
work early the next morning and 
then back at the theater to sing in 
the actual performance. Nobody 
complained, and orchestra and sing- 
ers formed a pool to lay bets on the 


exact hour when the _ conductor 


would end the dress rehearsal. A 
chorus shepherd won five dollars by 
hitting 3:10 a.m. on the nose. 
Theater stage hands were so if 
terested in the success of the per 
formance that they offered to come 
in a day in advance to set up the 
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scenery so the dress rehearsal could 
get under way the minute the film 
was over. And of course the Hunt- 
ington Symphony Association pro- 
yided the pit orchestra for its con- 
ductor. 

Everybody agreed that the whole 
roduction was a huge success. In- 
cidentally, it was the first full opera 
ever produced in Huntington. The 
residents of this community of 86,- 
000 persons in western West Vir- 
ginia, almost touching the Ohio and 
Kentucky borders, are proud of 
their city, their orchestra, and their 
oung conductor who, as a pupil 
of the late Serge Koussevitzky, evi- 
dently shares his teacher’s enthusi- 
asm for spectacular educational 
projects. 

Shanet attracted considerable at- 
tention last year with his four-hour 
mass music reading lesson during 
which he taught the fundamentals 
of music reading to more than a 
thousand Huntington adults in one 
gigantic session. He believes firmly 
that “In a city where the musicians 
give what they can to the people, 
the people will give what they can 
to music.” 

Shanet’s projects are more than 
spectacles. They are designed to 
give people a quick insight into the 
tremendous possibilities of music, 
and to stimulate their desire for fur- 
ther exploration. Thus Hunting- 
ton’s intense interest in music is no 
mere surface outbreak. It is a basic 
development of a community which 
has found out that music is a natural 
and satisfying means of expression 
and is meant for everybody. AAA 


Top: Huntington children listen attentively 
= wry teacher reads them the story of 
mahl, 


Center: At left is child’s drawing of king’s 
costume; at right, the finished one. 


Below: The set for the opera as it finally 
looked, based on the children’s sketches, 
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the eyes 


~ are coming closer and closer 


to the Music Educator 
(Announcing a TV Orientation Course in the Waring Workshop) 


he first TV stations under educational 

sponsorship are already in operation. The 
Federal Communications Commission has _re- 
cently issued licenses to additional ‘colleges and 
boards of education. Many applications are 
still pending. 


Some of these days a lot of educational TV 
station will be in action. Also, commercial sta- 
tions will present programs of an educational 
nature. The question is, How many educators 
will be ready to plan, rehearse, and present 
~ programs that will have the qualities that make 
for educational impact? 


There will be many hours of viewing and 
listening to the solution of quadratic equations, 
demonstrations of the inside structure of the 
amoeba, explanations of the Malthusian theory 
and the force of gravity. But, as has always been 
the case, it will still be music's job to provide 
that wonderful combination of education and 
enjoyment that only music can provide. 


Would you like to be oriented in TV camera 
and microphone techniques? To know how TV 
operates in the professional studio? To be able 
to give pertinent and knowing instruction to 

our group before their first TV appearance? 
To describe the workings of TV to your classes 
and organizations—even if they never see the 
inside of a studio? 


Frud 


DELAWARE 


In its 1953 sessions at Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa., the Fred Waring Choral Workshop will in- 
clude a course in TV orientation. This course 
is not designed to train television directors and 
producers, but rather to give a basic working 
knowledge of TV to music directors. 


Workshop members will become acquainted 
with professional studio equipment and tech- 
nique. Mr. Waring and members of his staff 
will supervise the operation of the equipment 
and present elementary ways and means of 
securing the best combination of sound and 
picture. An unusual opportunity for choral 
directors to study TV. : 


NOTE: The Fred Waring Choral Workshop 
will continue to present its basic course of 
ipstruction which has attracted more than four 
thousand music directors during the past six 
—_. The daily sessions will include program 

uilding . . . enunciation and other choral 
techniques . . . microphone and tape record- 
ing methods . . . demonstrations with teen-age 
groups . . . etc. The TV orientation course is 
an added feature. 


There will be six sessions: June 21, June 28, 
July 5, July 12, July 19, and July 26. The July 5 
and July 26 sessions are reserved for those who 
have previously attended a Waring Workshop. 
Address: Registrar, Fred Waring Choral Work- 
shop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


PENN SYLVANIA 
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Music Clubs’ Convention 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


HEN almost a thousand wom- 
en get together for a conven- 
tion, it’s news. When they meet to 
talk about music, it’s a good healthy 
indication that despite concert man- 
agers’ problems, box office worries, 
and lagging symphony attendance, 
music in American is certainly not 
going downhill. 
The thousand women who con- 
verged on New York City last month 
for more than a week of meetings, 


’ concerts, auditions—and, well, may- 


be a little shopping—were members 
of the biggest music organization in 
the country, the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, which boasts 
500,000 members. The official pro- 
gram alone for this biennial conven- 
tion took up twenty-five pages, and 
to report all the happenings or even 
attend half the meetings was an im- 
possible task for one _ reporter. 
Actually what specific meetings and 
programs were scheduled isn’t im- 
portant. The important thing is that 
these women from every state in the 
Union believe that music is so essen- 
tial to their families, their clubs, and 
their communities that they are will- 
ing to spend more than a week at 
such a gathering. In some cases the 
delegates’ home clubs footed the 
bill, but in many instances individ- 
ual members dug down into their 
own pockets to pay for hotel rooms, 
meals, concert tickets, and registra- 
tion fees. Music clubs in all the 
major cities were of course well rep- 
resented, but by and large the dele- 
gates’ badges indicated they came 
from such towns as Leslie, Mich., 
Milan, Tenn., Torrington, Wyo., 
and McAllen, Tex. 

Although the member clubs in the 
Federation include women of all ages 
—indeed they are quite proud of 
their Junior and Student Divisions 
—a majority of the delegates quick- 
ly admitted to having grown chil- 
dren and grandchildren. More than 
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one woman dived into her handbag 
and produced some photographs, 
her eyes sparkling as she explained 
that “little Dave—that’s my grand- 
son who’s four—lives close by and 
comes to see me often. He makes a 
beeline for the piano and we have a 
wonderful time together.” 

Most of the members of these 
music clubs throughout the country 
aren’t professional musicians. They 
are people who love music and feel 
it is important in their homes, 
schools, and community. They are 
rightfully proud of the Federation’s 
Young Artists Competition and vig- 
orously applauded the winners in 
the finals at Town Hall. Local and 
regional competitions took place all 
over the country this year, building 
up to the moment of suspense when 
the final winners were announced-— 
lyric soprano Naomi Sanders Farr 
of Salt Lake City and pianist Rich- 
ard Brannan Cass of Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Each winner receives $1,000 and a 
Town Hall recital or its equivalent 
during the 1953-54 season. The win- 
ner in voice also receives a Metro- 
politan Opera audition. 


American Composers 


The members are steadfast in 
their continuing championship of 
the American composer. This repre- 
sents a real willingness to give new 
compositions a hearing, a particu- 
larly commendable attitude on the 
part of women of an older genera- 
tion, who confess they have consider- 
able difficulty with much of contem- 
porary music. A concert featured 
compositions which had been given 
NFMC awards, going back to Henry 
Hadley’s “Rhapsody for Orchestra” 
which received the Federation’s 
award in 1909. Included on the pro- 
gram were works by Harold Morris 
(1939), Edgar Stillman _ Kelley 
(1925), Paul Creston (1947), and the 


late Frederick Jacobi, whose “Seren- 
ade for Piano and Orchestra” re- 
ceived its first hearing at this time. 

A relatively new venture for the 
Federation is a project called “Oper- 
ation Zero Hour.’ Music clubs 
throughout the country are being 
urged to have local radio stations 
which remain on the air all night 
present music programs similar to 
those given over WNBC in its 
“Music Through the Night” series. 
(See the story on this station in the 
March issue of Music Journal.) 

The Federation also boasts a proj- 
ect labeled “Grass Roots Opera,” 
whereby clubs are sponsoring opera 
in English in their own localities. 

The organization awards thirteen 
music scholarships at summer music 
camps in the United States, and 
practically every local club has some 
sort of a program for helping its 
hometown music students who show 
talent and promise. If we have one 
special hope it is that these energetic 
women will take an even greater 
part in aiding their communities de- 
velop along broad musical lines and 
encouraging those who want to en- 
goy and make music without becom- 
ing professionals. The professional 
field is jammed and highly competi- 
tive, but there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity to help people make music a 
part of their everyday living. This 
area can’t possibly become too 
crowded and it offers a tremendous- 
ly satisfying chance for pioneer work 
in many sections of the country. 

Expertly steering the convention 
through the intricacies of parlia- 
mentary and diplomatic procedure 
was President Ada Holding Miller. 
Mrs. Miller is an old hand at this. 
Out of many years of experience she 
can quickly and accurately name the 
delegate from South Carolina, 
Texas, or Arkansas, often injecting a 
special note of commendation for 

(Continued on page 38) 
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REMEMBER SOUSA 


NOLBERT HUNT QUAYLE 


ILLIONS of middle-aged and 

elderly Americans who remem- 
ber the stirring times when such 
celebrated concert bands as those of 
John Philip Sousa, Arthur Pryor, 
Patrick Conway, Bohumir Kryl, 
Giuseppe Creatore, and Oreste Ves- 
sella made annual nationwide tours 


have been reminded of those days 
by the 20th Century-Fox film, Stars 
and Stripes Forever, featuring Clif- 
ton Webb in the role of John Philip 
Sousa. 

The writer recalls with pleasure 
his meeting with Mr. Sousa in 1913, 
in the bandmaster’s dressing room at 


John Philip Sousa 


10 


the Grand Opera House in Wilkes. 
Barre, Pennsylvania, during a 
matinee intermission. 

It was fifty years or so ago that I 
first heard Sousa’s Band at the old 
Lyceum Theatre in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. Although a bit too young 
to remember the details of the con- 
cert, soloists, encores, and so forth, 
I shall never forget the delight of 
hearing ‘“‘E] Capitan March,” one of 
my family’s favorite phonograph 
records, actually played by Sousa’s 
Band. 

After being away from Scranton 
for a number of years as a student 
at various boarding schools, I heard 
the band again, in September, 1910, 
when it appeared as the opening at- 
traction in the new Town Hall. At 
that time my cornet teacher intro- 
duced me to Mr. Herbert L. Clarke, 
Sousa’s most famous cornet soloist. 
Mr. Clarke conversed with an en- 
thusiastic teen-age youngster for 
nearly an hour. I learned more 
about cornet playing in that first 
conversation than I had learned in 
several years of instruction with 
various “professors.” However, my 
experience was not unusual: Clarke 
was well known for his interest in 
and encouragement of ambitious 
young musicians. Our friendship be- 
gun that day lasted until his death 
more than thirty-four years later. 

Of Clarke, Sousa wrote: “At one 
time or another I have had nearly 
all the great cornetists of the coun- 
try play beneath my baton. I regard 
Clarke as the best of them all.” 

Through Mr. Clarke I met not 
only Sousa but a number of other 
eminent bandsmen, including 
Arthur Pryor, trombone virtuoso 
with Sousa’s Band from 1892 to 
1903. Sousa testified: ‘I doubt if 


Nolbert Hunt Quayle is a former 
trumpet soloist and bandsman now liv- 
ing in Long Branch, New Jersey. Photo- 
graph is through the courtesy of Miss 
Jane Priscilla Sousa. 
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there was a trombonist in tne world 
his equal while he was with me.” At 
Leipzig, Germany, in the summer of 
1900 during the first European tour 
by Sousa’s Band, a concert was given 
in an open air park before an audi- 
ence of about 25,000 persons. Pryor 
played one of his most difficult 
original solo compositions. When he 
had finished, the vast audience rose 
to its feet cheering wildly. During 
the intermission a number of the 
members of the Leipzig Symphony 
Orchestra ascended the platform and 
examined Pryor’s instrument thor- 
oughly. They simply did not believe 
that any man could play with such 
incredible technical skill, and were 
certain that it was a Yankee “trick.” 
But Pryor’s mouthpiece and trom- 
bone were of the ordinary variety. 
During the first dozen years of the 
band’s existence, Sousa employed a 
German fleugelhorn soloist named 
Franz Hell. While on one of his regu- 
lar tours the bandmaster entered a 
hotel dining room one morning and 
discovered his fleugelhorn star strid- 
ing to and fro and muttering to him- 
self in angry fashion. “Why, Franz, 
what on earth is the matter?” asked 
the conductor. “Ach, Mr. Sousa,” 
was the incensed reply, “this news- 
paper says that if I, Franz Hell, ever 
have any children, I should name 
them ‘What The’ and ‘Go To.’” 


Some Anecdotes 


Another humorous incident, 
doubtless legendary, concerns two 
of Sousa’s younger musicians who 
took unto themselves wives. One 
man had been married just a year 
when his closest friend followed 
suit. Shortly after the honeymoon 
the new bride was strolling down 
the street when she met the wife of 
her husband’s friend who had mar- 
tied a year earlier. The first wife was 
perambulating her three baby girls 
— triplets. The bride exclaimed, 
“My, what beautiful little girls you 
have!” Her companion laughed and 
said, “This may sound funny to you, 
but when we were married last year 
the band serenaded us with the 
‘Three Little Maids’ from The 
Mikado.” The bride turned deathly 
pale. “Oh, dear me!” she cried, “the 
band serenaded us, too—with the 
‘Sextette’ from Lucia!” 

So much has been written con- 
cerning Sousa’s stirring marches, his 
(Continued on page 32) 
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bretto by ARNOLD SUNDGAARD 


¢ Cast of Five 
¢ Playing time 25 minutes 


Scene: A section of a Sunday excursion coach on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
Time: Around 1910. 


ORCHESTRAL PARTS AND TWO PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
AVAILABLE ON RENTAL. 


Vocal Score $2.50 


Ask for the latest (Spring 1953) booklet of Operas and 
Operettas (Contemporary W orks, Standard Operas, New 
Translations and Adaptations) published by 


G. SCHIRMER 


NEW YORK 17: 3 East 43rd Street | CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcade 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston Street LOS ANGELES 17: 700 West 7th Street 
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A New Orchestra Workshop 


HELEN M. ‘THOMPSON 


WORKSHOP for community 

symphony orchestra players — 
not a clinic in the pedagogic sense 
of the term, not just concentrated 
orchestra rehearsals, but something 
different, something so intriguing 
that orchestra players would be will- 
ing to spend their own time and 
money in order to attend... . 

This was the challenging idea 
thrown out of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League a year and 
a half ago and batted around end- 
lessly in committee and executive 
board meetings. A musicians’ work- 
shop would be fine, but what would 
it consist of? 

Opportunity to play under famous 
conductors? ‘“No,” said the orchestra 
players. grandiose, all-nation 
orchestra? for us,” answered 
the musicians. “Well, what do you 
want then? The responses were 
specific: 

1. The chance to work with some 
of the best symphony musicians 
in the country. 

2. Opportunity to visit some of 
the instrument manufacturing 
plants and talk to the men who 
make instruments. 

3. Time to talk to musicians from 
other orchestras. 

4. Maybe a rehearsal, just for the 
fun of it, but we don’t want to 
be saddled with preparing a 


concert. It would take too 
much time from these other 
things. 

5. Opportunity to discuss our 


viewpoint on orchestras before 
symphony managers, conduc- 
tors, and board members. 


As a part of its 1953 National Con- 
vention to be held in Elkhart, In- 
diana, June 18-20, and with finan- 
cial help from the musical instru- 


Helen M. Thompson is executive 
secretary of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League and a frequent con- 
tributor to Music Journal. 


ment manufacturers of that city, 
the League has organized the mu- 
sicians’ workshop to specifications. 
Musicians can go through the manu- 
facturing plants. They will hold 
one rehearsal. They will have a 
chance to speak their piece before 
the assemblage of conductors, man- 


agers, and board members in a Con- , 


vention general session. A headline 
roster of thirteen instrumentalists, 
drawn from several of the nation’s 
finest major symphonies, has been 
engaged. For two full days, each 
staff member will take his coterie of 
community orchestra players under 
his wing and teach them as many 
tricks of the trade as time allows. 

For instance, a high school boy 
who is doing outstanding work on 
tympani in a southern city commu- 
nity orchestra will have the chance 
to work under Saul Goodman, New 
York Philharmonic tympanist. A 
young woman oboist who is helping 
form a new orchestra in Burlington, 
Iowa, will coach with Robert Mayer, 
oboist and English hornist of the 
Chicago Symphony. 

The concertmaster of a commu- 
nity orchestra in a city of 75,000 will 
work with Mischa Mischakoff, con- 
certmaster of the Detroit Symphony. 
A scientist-percussion player in an- 
other community symphony has just 
started studying double bass. He ex- 
pects to pick up some pointers from 
Willis Page, bassist of the Boston 
Symphony. 

A lawyer-trumpet player, who 
serves also as president of his mid- 
west symphony, will work with W. 


Vacchiano, solo trumpeter of the . 


New York Philharmonic. A violist, 
who played formerly in a major 
symphony but gave it up because of 
financial insecurity, accepted a pub- 
lic school teaching job and the first 
chair viola spot in a western com- 
munity orchestra. He is coming to 
the workshop to brush up his viola 
playing under the tutelage of Sam- 


uel Lifschey, solo violist of the Phila. 
delphia Orchestra. 

Chances are that few of these com- 
munity symphony players would 
qualify as regular students of the 
major symphony instrumentalists, 
None of them lives close enough to 
metropolitan centers to make con- 
centrated study practical even if they 
wanted to devote that much time 
to music. 

Yet, under the League project, 
they, and hundreds of their col- 
leagues, have a chance to get tech- 
nical .help from master symphony 
musicians and at modest costs, 
Each musician will take care of his 
own personal expenses for the trip 
to Elkhart plus an over-all member. 
ship registration fee of $10 for the 
lessons. 

It is anticipated that a consider- 
able part of the value of the work- 
shop will be in terms of renewed 
enthusiasm for symphonies and mu- 
sic. For years, symphony conduc 
tors, managers, board members, and 
women’s committee members have 
attended League national conven- 
tions with a fervor sharply remin- 
iscent of old-time revival meetings. 

Last fall the League and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra took such a gath- 
ering several steps further through 
the initiation of the Conductors’ 
Symposium. Everyone connected 
with that project was amazed to 
discover the eagerness shown by 
nearly one hundred American con- 
ductors who applied for the coveted 
thirty-six places in the Symposium 
and the intensity with which the 
chosen conductors participated in 
Philadelphia Orchestra activities for 
several days. 

Now, through the musicians’ 
workshop, orchestra players, those 
oft unheralded fiddlers, brass, wood- 
wind and percussion players who 
are the very core of the whole com- 
munity symphony development, will 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Little Red Monkey”’ | 


THE HARMONICATS 


and the CLAVIOLINE 


This first American recording of “The Little 
Red Monkey” features the Harmonicats 
and introduces the Clavioline . . . a new 
sound in music. The wondrous electronic 
keyboard instrument offers unusual 
and exciting simulated tonal effects °° 
never before possible. Listen to o 
*e, “The Little Red Monkey” then visit” 
*, your dealer to see and hear this e° 
@ new sound in music— e 


e 
ma 
the Clavioline. 


Played by’ .° 
Nicola Mazzucchini e é 


" Dealers: There may be a Clav- 
ioline franchise available in 
your town. Write for details. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. = 30 East Adams Street * Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Maddy Interlochen 


F you want to renew your youth 

and faith in your fellow man, to 
awaken ideas and inspiration, to ab- 
sorb nature at its best, spend some 
time at the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan, this summer. 
Here is probably the greatest concen- 
tration of young music talent in 
America. 

No place in the world can quite 
match the National Music Camp, 
the parent of one hundred offspring 
throughout the country. To visit 
it is like stepping from a world at 
odds with itself into Shangri-La. 
Nature and youth join in expressing 
beauty. Pines and woodwinds min- 
gle their music. 

Competition at the Camp is keen, 
especially for first chair symphony 
positions. One gets on the back 
row of his section and moves for- 
ward as his section members vote. 
This procedure is friendly and help- 
ful. Pull doesn’t count. An indi- 
vidual is measured by his ability. 

Every summer for twenty-six years, 
musically gifted youth—in 1952 
more than one thousand—have been 


Doron K. Antrim is a free-lance writer 
whose articles have appeared in many 
of the country’s leading magazines. 
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DORON K. ANTRIM 


THE National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, is well known to all 
of our readers, but probably many are 
not well acquainted with or have for- 
gotten the early steps and struggles of 
this remarkable institution which is 
now about ready to begin its twenty- 
sixth season, 

Those of us who were on the scene 
during the opening years will remem- 
ber terrific that were 
necessary for survival and how failure 
and foreclosure seemed just around 
the corner all the time . . . and also 
how Joe Maddy and Thaddeus Gid- 
dings were able to rush to the rescue 
just in the nick of time, bringing with 


them dollars that had been scraped 
up through their unique resourceful 
ness. 

Today, Interlochen has so much of 
the feeling of an old and well-estab- 
lished institution that many people 
might think it impossible that such 
strong roots could develop in such a 
short span of time. But within that 
twenty-five year span a whole new 
generation of young students has gone 
on to college and thence to profes- 
sional careers. They are now the loyal 
Interlochen alumni. Surely the camp 
is a wonderful monument to the vision 
and plain everyday hard work of 
Messrs. Maddy and Giddings.—E.D. 


magnetized to these five hundred 
acres of beautiful pine land border- 
ing two lakes. They come to try 
their wings, expand their horizons. 
Work is play; practice is no problem. 


Watching an orchestral rehearsal, 


in the Bowl will give you an idea of 
what it means to the student. A 
young man takes the stick and 
mounts the podium. It’s his first 
try at leading a symphony orchestra. 
He has always wanted to, but the 
home town offered no opportunity. 
Aware of his ambition, the local 
school principal recommended him 


for the Camp and he was accepted. 
It was the answer to a prayer! He 
has spent hours in the Camp music 
library studying scores, beating them 
out to a phonograph record. He has 
learned conducting techniques m 
class. This is it—the real test. Will 


he have the needed authority over 


this group of his peers? Will he tell 
them or will they tell him? 

Self-consciously he taps for atten 
tion and launches vigorously into 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire.” Then 
he stops with a pained look on his 
face. 
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“Keep in touch with me, will you 
please” he begs. 

This gets a laugh and breaks the 
ice. Again he starts and stops. 

“Get in there on that intro,” he 
demands. “Give it more guts.” 

After repeated startings and stop- 
pings, orchestra members sense that 
this embryo Toscanini knows what 
he wants and is out to get it. A 
clarinet on the back row says to his 
side partner, “The kid’s got some- 
thing.” When the young man steps 
down after rounding out a snappy 
performance, the whole orchestra 
gives him a hand. He has had his 
chance and made good. Someday 
perhaps he will lead a major sym- 
phony orchestra thanks to this Inter- 
lochen experience. 

All through the woods, students 
are tooting away as though in a race 
with time. Well, they have only 
two months and art is long. In a 
stone and concrete structure, a swing 
band is dishing out jive; in another, 
thirty clarinets are trying to sound 
like one. In one of the twenty con- 
crete practice cubicles Dick is trying 
to tame a troublesome trombone 
passage, Johnny is making a din 
with his drums, Mabel is hitting a 
few high vocalises. This could be 
bedlam almost anywhere but in the 
woods. Here, there’s no comeback 
from the neighbors. It’s quite a 
place. 

As the reader may know, it grew 
out of the desire to perpetuate a Na- 
tional High School Orchestra and 
give musically talented youth a 
break. Founded on a shoestring, it 
now has one hundred and seventy 
buildings, representing invest- 
ment of over $600,000. Its impact 


on America has been to make the © 


country more music conscious; to 
spotlight our composers, symphony 
players, conductors; to prepare the 
United States for musical leadership 
of the world. 


One Man’s Dream 


_ It was the dream of one man. Back 
in 1920 Joe Maddy, at present a 
music professor at the University of 
Michigan, got fired with an idea that 
has given him no peace since. At 
that time he was an obscure music 
supervisor in Richmond, Indiana, 
schools. At a convention of music 
supervisors in Missouri that year, 
Joe heard a thirty-piece school or- 
chestra play with such amazing 
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The Bese COSTS YOU LESS 


WHEN YOU BUY 


TIN 


MADE IN FRANCE 


CLARINET 


A luxury clarinet...choice of profes- 
sionals and teachers... yet it costs you 
much less than other comparable 


No. 1 

17/6 makes! Prime quality grenadilla wood, 

Boehm. in natural color, with hand shaped 

$49950 nickel silver keys. Jam-proof Perma- 
Post construction, perfect tuning, fine 

Complete 

Outfit response for the most critical teacher. 


Made in France 
by 
Martin Freres 


Clarinet 
@ Coudet is a great professional clarinet at 
a price that defies competition. Coudet’s 
hand shaped nickel silver keys won’t jam... 
because they have Martin Freres Perma- 
Post construction. Coudet’s intonation and 
free-blowing response meet highest profes- 


sional standards. Made of finest grenadilla 
wood throughout. 


No. 400 
SEND POSTCARD FOR LITERATURE! 17/6 
TODAY ...ask your dealer to arrange Boehm. 
trial of a Martin Freres or Coudet 
clarinet, or write for free illustrated $455 00 


literature. 
Complete 


Sole distributors to authorized dealers. 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 UNION “SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. 
In’ Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


Sas 
7] 
EXCEPTIONAL ‘MIDDLE LINE” QUALITY! 
é 
> 
Cou, 
Outfit 
15° 


KREISLER 


CELLO SOLOS: 


ALLEGRETTO (Boccherini) 

ANDANTINO (Martini) 

CHANSON LOUIS XIII & PAVANE 

LIEBESFREUD (Love's Joy) SCHERZO (Dittersdorf) 

LIEBESLEID (Love's Sorrow) SCHON ROSMARIN (Fair Rosmarin) 
SICILIENNE & RIGAUDON (Francoeur) 


THE OLD REFRAIN 
LA PRECIEUSE (Couperin) 
RONDINO ON A THEME OF BEETHOVEN 


All of these are arranged also as violin solos, and in fact, for many other instruments 
and ensembles as well. 


Ask your favorite music store to show them to you. 
For Band, and For Orchestra 


Liebesfreud 


Schon Rosmarin 


Liebesleid 


Tambourin Chinois 


Write to us for circular listings of solos and ensembles for all instruments. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


67 WEST 44 STREET NEW YORK 36 


e THE SUPERB TONE QUALITY DEMANDED 
BY TEACHERS AND FINE MUSICIANS 


e BUILT TO GIVE FINEST PERFORMANCE 
UNDER THE MOST ACTIVE DAILY USE 


The ideal piano for 
schools and studios 
. . and surprisingly 
low in price for such excellent 
tone quality and enduring stamina! 
44 inches high, with the famous 7-ply pin 
plank for longer tuning life! Mahogany, bleached and 
ebonized finishes. If you teach . . . or are responsible for 
the musical education of others, you’ll want to know all about 
this outstanding new piano! Mail the coupon today for full details. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO DIV., H. & A. SELMER INC. 


free! 


PIANO FACTS 
booklet tells you how 
to make the right 
final decision in 
piano. i O Please check here if you are a teacher 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS : 
Dept. M-51 Elkhart, Indiana I 


Please send full details on the new Jesse French 
Studio Piano, also Free Piano Facts booklet. 
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umph and precision that he stood 
up. He found later that it came 
from Parsons, Kansas, a town of 
10,000 population, and that the 
youngsters practiced an hour daily 
in school, with credits given toward 
graduation. 

Maddy went home and _ began 
building a seventy-piece symphony 
school orchestra, getting members 
similar credits and privileges. Came 
the thought of taking the first sym. 
phony orchestra in an American 
public school to the next national 
convention of supervisors in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Financing the trip 
was no obstacle. Joe talked a local 
manufacturer into making a record- 
ing of the orchestra which the play- 
ers peddled around Richmond, sell- 
ing 2,800 at a dollar each. 

Supervisors were electrified by this 
concert. As Joe Maddy stood on 
the podium that night waving to a 
frenzied audience, a bold plan was 
forming in his mind. When the 
hubbub died down, he suggested 
that the most gifted students from 
every state be selected, readied, and 
brought to the next convention. 
He’d form a National High School 
Orchestra, rehearse it intensively for 
a week, and give a concert. This 
was done in Detroit in 1926. Almost 
continuous rehearsal while in De. 
troit was necessary. Many of the 
players who had never been in the 
auto city before didn’t have time to 
see the sights. But the night of the 
concert, after listening to their per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony, the late Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
then director of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, exclaimed, “This 
is the most marvelous thing I’ve ever 
heard!” 


News Spreads 


News of the National High School 
Orchestra spread rapidly. The school 
superintendents of the country got 
wind of it. Convening the follow. 
ing year in Dallas, Texas, they re 
quested a performance. Maddy as 
sembled the same orchestra, some 
three hundred players, in Dallas. 
Local schools paid the expenses of 
some, others paif their own. One boy 
hitchhiked from Adrian, Michigan, 
arriving in time for the second re 
hearsal. The superintendents were 
so impressed with the concert that 
they passed a resolution urging all 
schools to give music equal emphasis 


(Continued on page 29) 
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HURCH OPEN FOR PRAYER AND 
MEDITATION—SELECT YOUR OWN 
Music, 


HIS sign greets passerby on a 

busy street in Harrison, New 
Jersey. Not only is it possible to 
walk into the dim sanctuary of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church there any 
day in the week for meditation; one 
can also select favorite hymns and 
organ numbers for a musical service 
all one’s own. 

The whole project was first en- 
visioned by Pastor Theodore P. 
Bornhaeft of St. John’s. Like many 
other ministers, he was deeply con- 
cerned that many churches through- 
out the country were open only for 
Sunday and special services. He 
talked with members of his congre- 
gation, and they agreed that some- 
thing should be done. So St. John’s 


doors were left open from 7 A.M. to - 


6 p.M. daily for meditation. 

It quickly became apparent, how- 
ever, that many people were unac- 
customed to entering a church un- 
less a service was scheduled. Pastor 
Bornhaeft cast about for some means 
of encouraging the people of Har- 
rison to come in voluntarily during 
the day. Music might be the answer, 
but some device must be found that 
could be operated easily by the indi- 
vidual visitor, whether adult or 
child. Suddenly the thought oc- 
curred to him—a juke box! 

This automatic record player was 
clearly the answer to the need for 
push-button controlled music. But 


Richard Maxwell is a former concert 
and radio singer who is active in the 
field of church music. 
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Select Your Own 
Church Music... 
Via the Juke Box 


RICHARD MAXWELL 


how would his congregation feel 
about sharply breaking with tradi- 
tion to use this favorite music box 
of teen-agers and café patrons for re- 
ligious purposes? The response was 
decisive. At the next regular con- 
gregational meeting of this forty- 
year-old church, the members agreed 
to try the juke box on a temporary 
basis, providing the machine would 
operate free of charge. A business- 
man friend of the minister’s agreed 
to install one of these automatic rec- 
ord players without charge, and 
within two weeks the juke box was 
ready for its trial run. 

Anxiously Pastor Bornhaeft sat in 
his church office near the sanctuary 
and waited for the first visitor. He 
didn’t wait long. 


First Visitor 


A man paused to read the neatly 
printed sign near the door, then en- 
tered the building. The first thing 
he saw was the remote-control se- 
lector listing twenty different hymns, 
scripture readings, and organ num- 
bers. He pushed a button opposite 
a hymn, picked out his favorite scrip- 
ture reading, and pressed another 
button calling for an organ selec- 
tion. Then he entered the nave of 
the church and seated himself in one 
of the pews where he had a clear 
view of the illuminated altar. He 
listened as music filled the church 
from a source he could not see (the 
actual juke box mechanism is lo- 
cated in the balcony at the back of 
the church) and worshipped in his 
own way. Finally, as the strains of 
a Bach fugue faded into silence the 
visitor paused a few more moments 


and then made his departure. He 
had had a new and wonderful ex- 
perience which he wanted to share 
with someone else. 

Of course the news of the church’s 
juke box spread quickly beyond the 
city limits of Harrison. In mid- 
town Manhattan a newspaperman 
in the big bustling city room of the 
New York Herald-Tribune phoned 
the pastor of this small northern 
New Jersey industrial center, forty- 
five minutes from Times Square. 
Would Pastor Bornhaeft be avail- 
able for an interview? He certainly 
would be, and a reporter left im- 
mediately for Jersey. So fast did he 
move that the next edition of that 
world-famous paper contained the 
article and a picture telling the story 
of St. John’s juke box. The Associ- 
ated Press wirephotoed the story and 
illustration to the country at large, 
and the following weeks brought 
mail from more than twenty differ- 
ent states and newspaper clippings 
from four foreign newspapers. Of all 
the letters which Pastor Bornhaeft 
received, only one was adversely crit- 
ical of the project, and this indicated 
that the writer did not understand 
the way the music machine operated 
in the church. 

St. John’s congregation is enthusi- 
astic about its new project. Negotia- 
tions are now under way with a juke 
box manufacturer for a machine of 
more dignified appearance than the 
brightly colored ones used in places 
of amusement. The new one will 
play fifty 45 rpm records on both 
sides, thus making possible a hun- 
dred different selections. A number 
of churches throughout the country 
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Chath bn. how easy 


it is to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why sc many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation: 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


THINK AMERICAN BUY AMERICAN BE AMERICAN 


Equalized resistance 
explains why a Martin is 
easier on the embouchure ... gives 
the cornetist staying power! Try 
a Martin and see for yourself how 
it helps both your range and 
endurance. Write for 
descriptive literature and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


have indicated that they are inter. 
ested in following Harrison’s lead to 
make music and an open church pos- 
sible to the man in the street. 
Although St. John’s does not 
charge visitors for the music, many 
do make contributions to the Wel- 
fare and Expansion Fund boxes in 
the church, so that since its initial 
installation, St. John’s juke box has 
been paying its own way. However, 
members feel that even if it were 


_ operated at a financial loss, its draw- 


ing appeal would still be worth the 


| expense. 


The general response seems to be 
that once the initial reaction to the 
term ‘juke box,” with its connota- 
tion of a purely secular entertain- 
ment medium is removed, people 
are eager to start a similar project in 
their own churches, large or small. 
And Harrison, New Jersey, is doing 
all it can to help the idea grow 
throughout the country. AAA 


SYMPHONY LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 12) 


have a chance to swap stories, ex- 
change ideas, brag about their own 
orchestras, and marvel at work ac- 
complished by some other group. 
In so doing they will gain new com- 
prehension of the significance of 
their own work in the development 
of the nation’s cultural life. 

The host orchestra for the Con- 
vention and Workshop is the all- 
volunteer Elkhart Symphony, whose 
conductor is Sigmund Gaska and 
whose hardworking, imaginative 
manager is Robert Riebs, a full-time 
employee of an industrial plant in 
South Bend. Bob Riebs works at 
the plant from 3 to 11 p.m. and for 
and with the orchestra (on a volun- 
teer basis, of course) during most of 
the other sixteen hours of each day. 
Scores of Elkhart men and women 
lay workers for the orchestra have 
accepted convention responsibilities. 

The Convention opens with gen- 


.eral sessions on Thursday morning, 


June 18. Unit workshops are sched- 
uled for Friday and Saturday with 
special programs and projects for 
conductors, managers, women’s com- 
mittee members, board members 
and musicians. Full information 
can be obtained from the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, P. O. 
Box 164, Charleston, West Virginia. 
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a music journal report 


FLINT’S JUNIOR AUDIENCE 


PLAY the cornet. Why do you 

have so many violin players in 
your orchestra and only three cornet 
players? Finlandia would sound bet- 
ter with more cornet players.” The 
conductor gravely nodded his head 
in deference to the wisdom of such 
an observation—which came from a 
fifth-grader visiting backstage with 
his mother after a Flint Symphony 
Orchestra concert. 

Such frank remarks are now ex- 
pected and often heard by Flint, 
Michigan, school children. They're 
being made to feel that the sym- 
phony is their orchestra and that 
they have a real stake in its success. 
Recently the community went all 
out to prepare two concerts for fifth- 
and sixth-graders. It turned out to 
be a city-wide project which chil- 
dren, parents, school music teachers, 
principals, private music teachers, 
artists, merchants, and the average 
taxpayer got excited about. Many 
elementary school children came to 
the concerts just to see and hear a 
real symphony for the first time. 
They came to hear the orchestra 
play the music that they had been 
listening to and studying on records 
in their classrooms for many weeks. 
The young cornet player’s comment 
is ample proof that he had been ab- 
sorbing the music he had heard. 

During the weeks before the con- 
certs, children especially interested 
in music joined the Know Your 
Music Clubs organized in their 
buildings by the music teachers. The 
boys and girls made a_ thorough 
study of the music on the programs, 
of the composers represented, and of 
the Orchestra itself. About two 
weeks before the Children’s Concerts 
took place, the club members took 
a city-wide quiz. The names of the 
winners were not announced until 
the actual concert. It was only nat- 
ural that the 260 pupils who took 
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the quiz came to the concerts with 
their parents and teachers to hear 
the orchestra play the music they 
had so diligently studied and to see 
who the winners of the quiz were. 
The three fifth-grade and three 
sixth-grade pupils who _ received 
highest scores were awarded record- 
ings of the music heard on the pro- 
gram. 

Local music merchants who do- 
nated the recordings came to the 
concerts with their families and em- 
ployees to see the children enjoy the 
music and receive the awards. They 
reported that there was a run on re- 
cordings of music given in the quiz. 
Boys and girls evidently were bon- 
ing up at home in order to identify 
any number. Only a few bars were 
played during the quiz, but the 
youngsters caught the themes 
quickly. And it’s likely that part of 
this experienec rubbed off on the 
parents themselves, many of whom 
were as unfamiliar with the music 


as their children were. 

One of the most popular projects 
connected with these Children’s Con- 
certs was the Flint Symphony Or- 
chestra Art Contest sponsored and 
supported by the Flint Institute of 
Arts. Clarence Van Duzer, Director 
of the Institute and Art Consultant 
in the public schools, worked closely 
with the orchestra on this project. 

Students in elementary art classes 
were invited to enter the contest on 
a purely voluntary basis. Their 
teachers played a recording of a 
number on the program without 
telling the pupils what the composi- 
tion was. The students were to in- 
terpret the music in a pencil draw- 
ing, crayon drawing, water color 
painting, or show card tempera 
painting. 

The many art pieces completed 
by twenty-one schools were judged 
prior to the concerts by staff mem- 
bers of the Institute. Winners were 

(Continued on page 40) 


A Know-Your-Music Club session with Raymond Gerkowski. 
Photo by Flint Journa! 
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| i ET us begin with an overwhelm- 


rence 


JOHN DENNIS 


ing question: What makes a 
community musical? You may count- 
er with other questions: What keeps 
it from being musical? Is there any- 
thing in a community which is 
overtly anti-musical? Perhaps what 
I have to report here about the pat- 
tern of musical culture in one com- 
munity will answer these questions, 
for in locating, observing, and eval- 
uating the musical resources and ac- 
tivities of Florence, Italy, one devel- 
ops a type of profile which amounts 
to almost an X ray: both good health 
and incipient illness may be diag- 
nosed. The reader may make his 
own prognosis, if he so desires. 

To continue with the medical fig- 


ure of speech for a moment, let us 


say that the musical heart of Flor- 
ence is composed of its teatri (we 
call them auditoriums or halls). 
There are several. The Teatro della 
Pergola is the smallest of them. Old 
and a bit shabby, it has an eight- 
eenth century quality about it. This 
teatro is used for recitals and small 


ensembles such as string quartets 
and wood-wind groups, which are 
sponsored by the Amici della Mu- 
sica (Friends of Music), a venerable 
organization which has brought to 
the Pergola this year such artists as 
Walter Gieseking, Wilhelm Back- 
haus, the Society of Wind Instru- 
ments of the Paris Conservatory, and 
the Italian and Hungarian string 
quartets. 

Apparently the gallery is always 
oversold, and the trick seems to be 
that of waiting in line from three 
o'clock or so in the afternoon (the 
concerts begin at five) until the po 
lice become so exasperated with the 
swarm of music lovers who block the 
streets that the gallery entrance must 
be opened. The ensuing panic is the 
Latin version of the great American 
land rush. If you’re lucky at the 
Pergola you will find a seat (of cold 
gray stone) in the gallery; if you're 
really clever you'll get a cushion 
from the man before he’s sold them 
all. Of course you may have to 
watch a pianist through the back of 
someone’s head or try to absorb Bar- 
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ték’s Sixth Quartet while someone 
massages your back with the toes of 
his shoes. But if you’re accustomed 
to fighting for your share of the good 
things in life, you'll stand up for two 
hours. 

“Why this madness, this almost 
physical combat for love of music?” 
I asked myself as I stood up for a 
concert the second time, examining 
the place on my coat where a button 
used to be. In the gallery and in the 
aisles and under the rails, a palpitat- 
ing, eager jab of people who had 
paid forty cents apiece for a seat were 
going to sit, to wait, indeed to suf- 
fer, but to hear, and if possible to 
see. According to a wild-eyed, gar- 
licky youth who stood next to me, 
the real audience sits in the gallery. 


I look at this real audience with 
respect and curiosity now. It is 
mostly young, mostly Italian, but 
with a sprinkling of foreigners—of- 
ten students from the Cherubini Mu- 
sic Academy. It is somehow strange 
and exciting to see so many young 
people playing the role of the criti- 
cal listener—tensely, almost anxious- 
ly, awaiting the performance and in 
the meantime twitting with a know- 
ing and amused tolerance their eld- 
ers in the comfortable seats down 
below. 

“But this is a special audience,” I 
told myself as a fat girl made Gie- 
seking disappear. “These are stu- 
dents. They should be brash and 
critical and enthusiastic. And after 
all, it’s a small hall.” 


Then I went to the opera in the 
Teatro Communale. A friend had 
given me a ticket which I assumed 
was for a seat in something way up 
in the air. But it was free, so I went. 
The Teatro Communale is the big 
part of the musical heart of Florence. 
It is quite new—at least in part— 
because in 1944 someone’s artillery 
lobbed a shell onto its stage, demol- 
ishing it along with a good many 
musical instruments. I was delight- 
ed by my first view — a spacious 
lobby, red plush chairs downstairs, 
and a wide deep stage with a large 
apron which pushed out to the first 
row of seats. This was not for me, I 
knew, so I started the climb. After 
being passed back and forth by 
frenzied ticket takers I was finally 
pushed through a door and into a 
solid wall of human flesh. In my 
best textbook Italian I asked a nice 
looking young woman where I might 
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find my seat. She replied in fault- 
less English that my ticket gave me 
permission to stand. I looked at the 
phalanx of backs and heads before 
me and asked her if she thought that 
one could enjoy opera without see- 
ing it. She gently reminded me of 
the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 
in America and I subsided. 

Yes, they stand here — two and 
three deep for three and four hours 
to hear and see La Traviata or Il 
Trovatore or Lucia, and people clap 
and shout and hiss (to quiet the 
coughers and talkers) and sigh (be- 
cause they’re in love and why not?), 
and after they relunctantly leave, 
having savored life’s sweetness and 
sorrow and madness (the greatest 
bargain in the world—50 cents to 
$1.20 per seat, thanks to a substan- 
tial government subsidy), I have 
heard them singing in the street, 
their voices floating lovely and true 
in the winter night as they walked 
slowly home. Who are they, this 
audience? I’ve seen waiters and 
clerks, businessmen and_ nobility, 
young and old, intellectuals and 
farmers— the great cross section. 
This isn’t a fashion show, a great 
social event: this is opera in Flor- 
ence, where people go to hear, to 
see, to lose themselves. 

The symphony audience at the 
Teatro Communale is something 
else again. It is, to begin with, a 
small audience; on every occasion 
that I attended save one, the teatro 
was only half-filled, yet the cost of 
gallery seats for the symphony is 
only 15 cents more than the cost of 
opera seats. I was lonely. Only 
when George Gershwin came to Flor- 
ence with Artur Rodzinski did I feel 
those familiar toes probing my spine 
to the tunes of American in Paris. 
The audience was electric, the mu- 
sic too, and the pianist responded 
to “Bis! Bis!” by playing an encore. 
But even so, whatever the enthusi- 
asm, the tenderness of the opera au- 
dience was missing. 


Florence is singularly blessed with 
a most remarkable orchestra of 
eighty or so musicians. Surely most 
Florentines realize that the same or- 
chestra plays with the same skill and 
devotion for opera, symphony, and 
ballet, but I suspect that only musi- 
cians (both resident and visiting) 
are suitably- impressed by this feat 
of flexibility and also by the facility 
with which the orchestra adjusts to 
the task of tackling new works, be- 
ing led by a different conductor 
every week during the season, and 
in its spare time (?) getting ready 
for the year’s biggest event: the 
Maggio Musicale (Musical May), a 
six-week tour de force of opera, con- 
cert, and ballet, which in the twenty 
checkered years (1933-1953) of its ex- 
istence has achieved such favorable 
international comment. 

There are other parts of the musi- 
cal heart of Florence—smaller, per- 
haps less vital in some respects, but 
functional and necessary. The Tea- 
tro Verdi was used for opera in 1945, 
while the Teatro Communale was 
being reconstructed. Literally on 
the heels of the departing Germans, 
United States troops saw opera there, 
many of them for the first time, and 
their response was most’ enthusias- 
tic, according to Maestro Votto, Di- 
rector of the Teatro Communale. 
Today the Teatro Verdi is used 
mainly for reviews and musical com- 
edy. There is a small teatro where 
small, more intimate productions of 
opera are given, and students’ re- 
citals are held at the Cherubini 
Academy. In the Sala Bianca at the 
Pitti Palace, chamber music is often 
performed. Beyond this point, you 
could tell a performer “to hire a 
hall” and he probably could with- 
out walking more than a hundred 
yards. Florence is abundantly sup- 
plied with palaces and villas, most of 
which could provide ample room 
for performer and audience. 

Now a musical audience may be 
two things—an end and a begin- 


Florence, Italy, is a city of 307,- 
945 population. How does its 
musical life compare with Ameri- 
can cities of just about the same 
population? What are its resources 
in public school music and public 
performance? What recordings do 
its people buy and play? Here is 


an on-the-scene study of the mu- 
sical life of a European commu- 
nity, the first in a series of such 
profiles which are being written 
especially for MUSIC JOURNAL 
by John Dennis, who is now 
spending a period of time in 


Europe as a freelance writer. 
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ning. An end because it reflects, 
quantitatively at least, the cultural 
vitality (or lack of it) in a commu- 
nity. An audience is somehow the 
collective, concrete result of the total 
cultural process, I believe. In a more 
theoretical but no less important 
sense, an audience is a beginning 
too, since it must exist to complete 
the act of communication which an 
artist has begun. Audiences have 
often been notably lacking in taste 
and receptivity; the annals of mu- 
sical history are filled with asinine 
criticism, catcalls, and overripe fruit. 

That Florence is a musical com- 
munity, as reflected in its audiences, 
can in no wise be doubted. Let us 
work further from this known quan- 
tity through the community’s other 
musical resources, to see how this 
has come about. (Yes, I’ve heard 
that all Italians are musical ‘‘because 
it’s in their blood.” There are prob- 
ably as many spurious arguments re- 


garding the cultural proclivities of. 


various nations as there are holes in 
a Swiss cheese and they are just 
about as nourishing, intellectually.) 

To say that Florence has a tradi- 


tion to uphold—a tradition of being 
“the cradle of art,” and “spearhead 
of the Renaissance”—is to impose an 
obligation and make a well-known 
inference. But such moral persua- 
sion doesn’t create spontaneously the 
huge crowds that go to the opera, to 
recitals. Music lovers aren’t created 
by legislative fiat or querulous cries 
about civic virtue. Surely the taste 
for music is acquired, and the possi- 
ble sources of this acquisition con- 
cern us now. 


Music at Home 


Start with the home. I don’t know 
how many “homes” there are in Flor- 
ence, but in the city itself some 
300,000 people are said to be living. 
The detached or semi-detached 
dwelling is unknown to urban dwell- 
ers here; they live in apartments. 
These apartments may be two or 
three centuries old, and despite 
“modernization” (i.e. gas and elec- 
tricity), the wood stove for heating 
and cooking is still very much in evi- 
dence. There are newer apartments, 
of course, and as I write, I can look 


across the River Arno and watch the 
construction of really modern apart- 
ment buildings which are slowly ris. 
ing in the wake of the destruction 
left by the German forces at the end 
of World War II. Above and be. 
yond the city proper, in the Tuscan 
hills, lie magnificent villas. Poverty 
and wealth coexist in Florence as 
they always have. 

As for “take-home-pay,” the Flor- 
entine worker — clerk, waiter, and 
so forth—earns between 1,000 and 
1,500 lire per day ($1.65 to $2.50). 
However, there is a large merchant 
class in Florence whose income, in 
these days of year-round tourism, is 
considerably better than that of the 
worker. I mention these things only 
because they have a certain relevancy 
to the general cultural process of 
which our subject is a vital part. 

There was a time, before World 
War I, and even between the two 
world wars, when the aristocratic 
tradition required that young ladies 
and gentlemen be conversant with 
the art of music. Private music teach- 
ers taught young ladies to sing and 
play and taught young men, if not 
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to perform at least to listen with tact 
and comprehension, and to converse 
intelligently. What has happened to 
European aristocracy, to old fami- 
lies, to patronage generally, is a mat- 
ter of historical record. 

And what of the private music 
teacher in Florence? The maestro of 
the old school is a vanishing breed. 
In his place we find the teacher of 
— accordion. Private lessons in 
piano, violin, and voice are virtually 
nonexistent, but teachers of accor- 
dion are numerous, because the ac- 
cordion is moderately priced (from 
$30 to $350) and has social and com- 
mercial value. Pianos, in contrast, 
cost from $700 for an upright to over 
$2000 for a small grand. Who can 
afford to strike the pose of the leisure 
class, to be a dilettante, to think of 
learning before earning? It is a mat- 
ter of record that in Italy today we 
find a phenomenon known as the 
intellectual proletariat, but I’m sure 
that this is of greater interest to the 
observer than it is particularly satis- 
fying to the professor turned police- 
man or the violinist turned clerk. 

There was also a time when the 


family, despite its status socially or 
financially, made music among its 
members in the home. Fathers and 
mothers who had learned to play 
and sing taught their progeny what 
they knew. How much of this goes 
on today is anybody’s guess, but 
Maestro Luigi dalla Piccola, one of 
Italy’s leading composers, thinks 
that it is disappearing. He gave me 
two reasons: (1) the professional mu- 
sician, indeed even the skillful ama- 
teur, is so crushed with the struggle 
to earn enough money as a perform- 
er or worker that he has little or no 
time or desire for “musical home- 
work.” (2) The radio and the record 
player have supplanted the practice 
of making music; the enjoyment of 
music has become a passive thing. 
Maestro dalla Piccola laments the 
passing of the family musical because 
he feels that it made a contribution 
to the musical life of the nation that 
the radio cannot quite duplicate. 
Radio in America is probably as 
necessary to the national psyche as it 
is to the corporation which uses it as 
a means of’ marketing a product. 
Radio is equally necessary to Ital- 


ians, despite the fact that many of 
them lack sufficient leisure to really 
listen to radio programs. According 
to RAI (Italian Broadcasting System 
—a state monopoly) there are rough- 
ly 80,000 radio sets in Florence— 
about one radio to every four peo 
ple. Considering the small incomes 
of so many people and the fact that 
the tiniest radio one can find costs in 
excess of $35, plus a $4 annual tax, 
one is forced to admit that the radio 
has come into its own in Italy. 


Radio Broadcasts 


Italian radio broadcasts fall into 
three distinct categories: the Na- 
tional Program, the Second Pro- 
gram, and the Third Program. 
Readers conversant with BBC broad- 
casts will find a similar pattern in 
Italy. While one finds certain simi- 
larities between the National and 
Second Program, there is one not- 
able difference: the National Pro- 
gram lists for six days of the week a 
program called Radio for the 
School. When I asked one of the 
directors of RAI about this pro- 
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gram, she explained that the pro- 
gram was not integrated with the 
general curriculum or with a par- 
ticular class. The music played was 
“familiar—what everyone knows.” 
How many schools have radios? 
“Nearly all of them.” Do they listen? 
“Of course.” But more of this later. 

The National Program broadcasts 
about 50 per cent more music than 
verbal material during a typical day, 
most of it light or popular in 
nature, and more instrumental than 
vocal. At least once a day on either 
program, National or Second, there 
is a fifteen-minute program of jazz— 
sometimes listed as “hot-jazz” or 
“ritmi Americani.” The Second 
Program is decidedly more musical 
than the National Program. 

When I mentioned the Third 
Program, the director at RAI blew a 
kiss and sighed, “Magnifico.” In- 
deed. A typical “day” (the program 
begins at 7:45 in the evening) might 
involve a lecture on cancer, readings 
of the poetry of Latin-American 
poets, and three hours of Bartdk. 
Who listens? “We don’t know,” 
admitted the director, “but we 
know there is an audience.” One 


might be inclined to shrug this off 
with the accusation of “highbrow” 
until he remembers the existence of 
the intellectual proletariat. 


Radio for Everybody 


Therefore, in viewing the func- 
tion and value of radio in the home 
it is well to understand first that the 
radio is necessary. Apparently it 
remains so, not because it is com- 
mercially useful, but rather because 
it is used for its entertainment and 
educational values. The people in 
Rome and Milan who plan radio 
programs for transmission all over 
Italy (and other countries as well) 
concede to music a more important 
place than they give to verbal pro- 
grams. Thus, while the American 
housewife does the breakfast dishes 
as she listens to the maudlin bleat- 
ing of some waif in the ubiquitous 
soap opera, her Italian counterpart 
may very well be listening to the 
plaints of a waif named Mimi. Fur- 
thermore, she will probably be sing- 
ing right along with Mimi. In nearly 
every place I have lived in Florence, 
sooner or later I’ve heard maids and 


porters singing as they worked, and 
the radio, far from taking the place 
of self-made music, seems to have 
acted as a catalyst. 

In case anyone wonders whether 
broadcasts of “popular” music out- 
weigh those of “classical” music, he 
will have to evaluate his terms 
pretty carefully, because the cultural 
context in which we Americans use 
those terms is obviously quite dif- 
ferent from that in Italy. Here, 
music which is familiar and under- 
stood is apt to be popular, regardless 
of its origin; listeners don’t seem to 
draw a sharp distinction between 
the original intention of music and 
its current function. I’ve heard 
waiters humming tunes which I can 
identify respectively as being from a 
Puccini opera, Tin-Pan Alley, or 
“the hit of the week” among Italian 
ballads. An American tune with 
Italian lyrics sounds infinitely more 
romantic to me (probably because I 
have considerable difficulty in trans- 
lating rapidly), and apparently 
American “popular” music becomes 
Italian “popular” music with very 
little difficulty. 

While we’re about it, recordings 
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and record players are certainly rele- 
yant to our discussion of music in 


the home. After visiting the four 
largest music stores in Florence I 
came away convinced that our 
American pastime of record collect- 
ing and hi-fi experimentation is 
made quite difficult here for one 
reason: cost. ‘The cheapest type of 
one-speed (78 rpm) plug-in turn- 
table costs $20; three-speed plug-ins 
cost between $30 and $55; a modest 
simple three-speed unit with its own 
power supply, $140! Recordings? 
From $1 (10% 78 rpm) to almost 
$10 (standard U.S. brands of 33 
rpm recordings). All LP’s are im- 
ported, of course, even those which 
were originally recorded in Europe. 
A young Italian friend in Florence 
has 10 LP recordings and an Ameri- 
can three-speed turntable; he values 
his “investment” conservatively at 
$200! 

Florentine record buyers seem to 
have a decided taste for (you 
guessed it) opera; all stores reported 
relatively large sales of Verdi and 
Puccini. Whenever a new ballad 
becomes a “hit,” recordings of it 
sell heavily. The Florentines have 


their favorite Italian crooners, just 
as we have among Americans, but a 
good number of our favorites are 
their favorites too, despite the lan- 
guage barrier: Crosby, Sinatra, and 
Laine are well known and often 
sold. George Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess, Rhapsody in Blue, and Ameri- 
can in Paris are much admired here; 
it was no accident that the all-Gersh- 
win concert was SRO. No two stores 
agreed on sales of jazz or be-bop or 
other “progressive” hybrids. Two 
stores sold little jazz. One store sold 


a good many recordings of Harry. 


James. The fourth store, the largest, 
reported that Kenton and Arm- 
strong were quite popular among its 
clientele. Finally, all stores reported 
a swing toward the least expensive 
three-speed record players because 
more ballads and popular artists are 
now recorded on 33 rpm. 


Florentine Churches 


I have dwelt on those musical re- 
sources and possible activities which 
relate directly to music in the home. 
Outside the home, but reflected in it 
no less, lie the church, schools, and 


other groups and agencies which, 
one assumes, play a large part in de- 
veloping and molding the musical 
behavior and tastes of generations of 
Florentines. 

Musically speaking, Florentine 
churches aren’t very musical. In only 
two churches is Mass sung on Sun- 
days; in both cases by a small boys’ 
choir, trained locally. Although the 
quantity of music is small, the qual- 
ity of music is very good—so good, 
in fact, that Radio Rome arranged a 
year’s program of direct broadcasts 
of the Mass as sung by the choir at 
Santissima Annunziata. Florentines 
are justly proud of this honor. 

I visited a church-supported 
school (as distinct from a state-sup- 
ported school) to observe its musical 
activities. The school is located just 
outside Florence. Unfortunately my 
visit was brief and inconclusive. The 
Mother Superior informed me that 
in this particular school, which edu- 
cates both boys and girls (but 
separately), from ages six to four- 
teen, music instruction began at 
the age of six and _ continued 
throughout the students’ stay. A cir- 
cuit-riding music teacher from Flor- 
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ence paid a weekly call at the school 
to teach ‘both Catholic and secular 
music.” Teaching consisted of music 
fundamentals (“learning to read the 
notes by syllables”) and group sing- 
ing. During the spring of 1952, I 
was told, the boys and girls pre- 
sented at the school an operetta 
which was attended by their parents 
and friends. 

I might have found more to re- 
port, but the Mother Superior was 
called away suddenly to mete out 
punishment to several boys who had 
become unruly during Benediction. 
However, I can add from personal 
observation that I have seen large 
groups of girls from these church- 
supported schools ushered into con- 
certs and recitals at the Pergola and 
Communale. The Church is wise in 
making such opportunities possible 
for these children; from their at- 
tentiveness and enthusiasm I’ve 
gathered that they understand and 
appreciate an afternoon spent with 
Gieseking, Backhaus, and Rodzin- 
ski. 


Public Schools 


Now the public schools in Flor- 
ence (i.e. state and community sup- 
ported) do almost nothing—repeat: 
nothing—with music. First, let me 
tell you what the schools are doing 
and second, the reasons why they 
aren't doing more. 

The public school system in Italy 
is organized as follows: elementary 
school, five years (ages six to ten); 
‘intermediate school, three years; 
ginnasio (preparatory school), two 
years, or magistrale (terminal train- 
ing school for future elementary 
school teachers), five years; liceo 
(preparatory school for university 
entrance), three years; then the uni- 
versity, in which the length of stay 
is determined by the course of study 
one has chosen. There is in Florence 
the venerable Accademia Luigi 
Cherubini, a_ special school for 
musicians, in which students may 
matriculate after completing ele- 
mentary school or intermediate 
school. 

In the elementary school, music 
never? Well—hardly ever. There 
is only one elementary school in 
Florence in which music is “obliga- 
tory”: the Scuola Citta Pestalozzi. 
This school was founded in 1945, is 
supported by the state, the province 
(Tuscany), the commune _ (Flor- 
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ence), and private sources (banks, 
wealthy people, etc.). It has 130 
pupils, 17 teachers, 1 special music 
teacher, and 2 directors. Its pupils 
come from the poorest of families 
and the school itself is located in 
one of the poorest sections of the 
city—a section in which Communist 
sentiments make themselves known 
through crudely drawn hammers 
and sickles on housefronts, and red 
and white posters which read 
“Save Rosenberg” and “Honest Elec- 
tions.” 


This is the ground in which music 
must flourish, and flourish it does 
through the frail figure of Signor 
Doplicher, the special music teacher. 
This tiny, gray-haired man appears 
twice a week to teach classes one 
through seven in a small room in 
which the seats are bleachers. He 
works from behind a small and 
ancient Muller organ which he 
pumps madly with his feet, mean- 
while thumping the melody on the 
keyboard with one hand and di- 
recting with the other. A blackboard 
in the corner is filled with numbers 
which represent the syllables of the 
scale. Signor Doplicher uses this 
method as a reading device, because 
there are no music books as we know 
them. The only music books the 
students have are self-made and con- 
tain only the words of the songs they 
sing. Signor Doplicher selects the 
music and teaches it to the students 
by rote (the first graders, ages five 
to seven, do not sing; they learn 
simple nomenclature). 


The day I visited the music classes 
(from 9:30 to 12:00) at Scuola Citta, 
I heard two “laude” from the four- 
teenth century, a “natale,” or popu- 
lar Christmas song, two “canzoni 
contadini,” or songs of the people, 
and finally a “corteo de matri- 
monia,” this latter performed by a 
mixed chorus (fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades) of sopranos and 
altos. The song itself was madrigal- 
like and rather complicated, but 
amazingly enough the children (and 
this was their second rehearsal!) 
learned almost as rapidly as Signor 
Doplicher taught. They excelled, 
however, as they sang the “canzoni 
contadini,” especially the two-part 
one about “bella Nandina.” 

Each group spent a half-hour with 
Signor Doplicher; after each ten 
minutes of singing there was a five- 
minute rest for talking, hair-pulling, 


est of families and their lives at 
and general disturbance. He ex. 
plained that the attention span of 
these children was very short and 
that he actually got better results in 
teaching this way. His pupils ob- 
viously feel great affection for him, 
As he played the little march at the 
end of each class period and the stu- 
dents marched out in step, I watched 
many of them run back into the 
room to hug him or pat him. After. 
wards Signor Doplicher said very 
simply, ‘““They come from the poor- 
home are mean; there is much cry- 
ing. I must find some way to make 
their lives a little finer—a little 
higher.” 

I often thought of this’ man, his 
ideal, his efforts, as I tried to dis. 
cover the reasons for the absence of 
music in the curricula of the other 
schools. To make a long story short, 
the reasons seem to relate to eco- 
nomics and to a very old school 
system which successfully resists 
change. School music teachers (those 
happy few) are “poorly considered 
and poorly paid,” I learned from a 
sensible and _ progressive woman 
teacher who was nearly as alarmed 
as I about the state of music in the 
public schools. “Our school (a 
‘magistrale’ for future teachers) sup- 
plies a piano and one hour of free 
teaching a week,” she told me. “Last 
year we had one applicant. And did 
you know,” she continued, “that 
LaScala needed a violinist last year 
for the season? ‘They scoured Italy 
to find a_ suitable one.” She 
shrugged. “Who wants to be a mu- 
sician or a music teacher when fac- 
tories pay more?” 


Few Folk Songs 


When I asked what music stu- 
dents had learned from other sources 
and what they were able to sing 
when called upon, she replied by 
telling me a little story. “Last 
spring,” she said, “I took my girls 
(future elementary school teachers) 


for a picnic in the country, and on 


the way we visited several little 
schools. When I asked the students 
there what they could sing, no two 
children seemed to know the same 
song.” 

“No folk songs?” I asked. 

“They are dying out in Italy, and 
only since 1950 has the Italian gov- 
ernment taken steps to preserve 
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them. In France, the Ministry of 
Popular Instruction has been col- 
lecting folk music since 1937. You 
must realize that the Italian educa- 
tional system is very, very old and 
suspicious of change.” 

I asked Maestro Luigi dalla Pic- 
cola, the composer, about this situa- 
tion and he said, “I think efforts 
have been made in the Liceo, but 
you know students in Italy must 
work long hours and study very 
diligently. I think all such efforts 
[to introduce music into the curri- 
culum] are doomed to fail simply 
because there is not enough time 
for it.” 


Reading by Rote 


Later, when we were discussing 
the qualities of the Florentine or- 
chestra and chorus at the Teatro 
Communale, Maestro dalla Piccola 
said, “You know, only a part of the 
chorus can actually read music. 


‘They must be taught by note. It is 


regrettable.” 

I agreed, and added that I was 
curious about,steps to remedy this 
state of affairs. If the school could 
not take the initiative, then who 


would? “It is most difficult,’ he 
said. 
After all, the function of the 


Accademia Luigi Cherubini is not 
that of supplying competent ama- 
teur musicians for Florentine cho- 
ruses. Its faculty of 30 members is 
primarily concerned with training 
specialists in voice, instruments, and 
composition. Some 100 students are 
currently studying there; two of 
these students are Americans. From 
Maestro Damerini, who acts as li- 
brarian and co-director, I learned 
that tuition costs are very low; that 
the Accademia receives substantial 
state and local financial assistance; 
that the biggest enrollment is in 
piano instruction, with trumpet and 
voice vying for second place; that 
there are very few students enrolled 
in composition; that students who 
want to become music critics first 
attend the Accademia to learn mu- 


_ sical literature and then go on to 


the University of Florence for work 
in general literature and aesthetics; 


and that he, Maestro Damerini, was . 


very hopeful about the future of all 
these young musicians. When I 
asked him if he felt that these peo- 
ple, after their long training (ten 
years instrumental and composition, 
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eight years vocal) and stiff final ex- 
aminations or projects, could find 
employment in Italy, he was very 
sanguine indeed. I asked where 
young composers of opera, for in- 
stance, might get a hearing. (It is 
laughingly contended that everyone 
in Italy has an opera or two hidden 
in his trunk.) Maestro Damerini 
said that there was an opera house 
in Bergamo which specialized in 
such enterprises. 


I then visited the small museum 
in the Accademia which has a select 
and excellent collection of ancient 
instruments of every conceivable 
nature and from all over the world. 
I asked the custodian whether he 
had many visitors, and he shook his 
head. “People who live here never 
come: they pass the Duomo every 
day and never look. Only foreigners 
or scholars come here. Florentines 
don’t have time. They’re working, 
making money to live.” 

There was one more aspect of 
Florentine musical life I wanted to 
explore —the Special Services Di- 
vision of the United States Informa- 
tion Service. Directed by an affable, 
intelligent, resourceful man named 
Emanuele del Turco, the SSD of 
USIS is notable for its remarkable 
collection of 2,000 recordings, which 
are available on loan to interested 
individuals or to groups without 
charge. The recordings themselves 
are 98 per cent pure Americana; 
that is, the music is by American 
composers, or from our culture (jazz, 
folk music, spirituals), but for the 
ears of the world. Mr. del Turco 
was well informed and precise in 
regard to the listening habits of 
Florence as he could observe them. 

Most records loaned are of the 
“popular” variety and are loaned 
for dancing parties or to interested 
listening groups, one of which is the 
Friends of Jazz, a young, serious 
organization which gives free lec- 
tures on the history of jazz, complete 
with illustrations (sometimes “live” 
music, sometimes “canned”). ‘Your 
dance music is the best in the world 
and we know it,” said Mr. del 
Turco. “These albums of jazz are 
studied by players in dance orches- 
tras, and that book we have down- 
stairs (the American Library in 
Florence) on the history of jazz is 
falling apart from so much use. It 
is in English too, by the way.” I 
asked Mr. del Turco why he thought 


jazz had such a great appeal and he 
replied that the two elemental qual- 
ities of jazz—rhythm and improvisa- 
tion—were in his opinion the source 
of the attraction. Did the war do a 
great deal to popularize jazz? “No,” 
he said. “Jazz was already popular 
before the war.” 


What of the other music on the 
shelves? “Folk music—Burl Ives. I 
can’t keep those albums on the shelf. 
And the spirituals. Ah! Very, very 
much liked. Gershwin.” He stopped 
to show me an LP recording of 
Rhapsody in Blue — worn out. 
“But,” he continued, “I don’t think 
your serious music has made much 
impression so far. I don’t know why, 
because I think the music is good, 
very good. Perhaps it is simply that 
the music is unfamiliar to our per- 
plex.” 

I noticed a small stack of chil- 
dren’s records on the bottom shelf, 
and loath to miss another crack at 
the public school music problem, 
I said that I hoped Florentine 
teachers were using these recordings 
in their classrooms. He shook his 
head. “There is only one teacher 
who even tries. The records are 
quite a new idea—and of course 
they’re in English.” 


A Changing Picture 


Except for a few lines and flour- 
ishes (i.e. the big brass band of the 
Carabinieri or the inevitable noc- 
turnal strolling players) this is the 
musical profile of Florence, Italy, as 
I have seen, heard, and recorded it. 
Surely it is incomplete and surely 
it will undergo change; indeed, I 
think it must change. I say must 
because there are dynamisms at work 
in this society which will make 
change inevitable: the radio, the 
motion picture, and the growing im- 
portance of the annual music-dance 
festival, Maggio Musicale (musical 
May), which is achieving interna- 
tional musical significance for Flor- 
ence. One may conjecture that these 
forces or pressures are external; that 
they come from “the top,” as it 
were; that they are not fundamental 
in the sense that public school music 
instruction is fundamental; there- 
fore, the change is directional and 
superficial and should rather be clas- 
sified as a trend. Perhaps so. But 
the fact is that Florentines are hear- 
ing more music, hearing different 
music, and playing host to the mu- 
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sical people of the world during 
the Maggio Musicale. No city of 
people in this day and age—what- 
ever the country—could long resist 
change in such a situation. 
Maestro Luigi dalla Piccola tells 
a story about the first time, not long 
ago, that Schoenberg’s Survivor of 
Warsaw was performed in Venice. 
It achieved such a howling, whistling 
success that the entire performance 
was repeated the same night. A hos- 
tile critic, who could not ignore the 
alarming (to him) success of Schoen- 
berg (long a favorite target), snidely 
remarked that such a reception must 
have been very gratifying to Schoen- 
berg, who had just had his eight- 
eenth birthday (he was past seventy, 
of course, and by implication, the 
critic was poking fun at the quality 
of Schoenberg’s music.). The inter- 
esting thing here, of course, is not 
the acidity of the press, but the 
avidity of the audience. From a 


nation which in 1938 was denied a. 


great deal of the world’s best music 
because it had been written by Jews, 
Italy has developed in a remarkably 
short time large, eager, and grow- 
ingly perceptive musical audiences 
in its major cities, and Florence is 
one of those cities. To learn how 
this phenomenon has taken place 
and why it has happened at this 
particular time would require inves- 
tigation of what more discerning 
critics than I refer to as “the post- 
war Italian renaissance.” 


Learn from the City 


Therefore, one should relate Flor- 
ence to the general cultural reawak- 
ening in Italy. In addition, if we 
evaluate Florence apart from the 
Italian cultural nexus, its populace 
would seem to adhere to the old 
Platonic maxim: learn from _ the 
city. In this respect, Florence may 
be said to teach itself. Its teatri are 
its schools of learning; its operas, 
so filled with the life component, 
are the main curriculum; its sym- 


phony concerts and recitals are still 


on the elective list, but the radio, 


record stores, and constant exposure © 


are eventually going to produce 


_ stronger, more substantial patterns, 


parallel to but not competing with 
the traditionally more important 
role of opera. It is doubtful that the 
schools and churches will alter to 
any great degree their present posi- 
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tion regarding musical instruction. 
I think Signor Doplicher of Scuola 
Citta is performing the legendary 
labor of Sisyphus, but such idealism 
and perseverance are rewarding and 
contagious. The Accademia Cheru- 
bini can be counted on to produce 
musicians who will either “arrive” 
or join their disappointed brethren 
in the ranks of the intellectual 
proletariat., 

And as for the overtly anti-musical 
forces in the community, there is a 
force, one which is potentially, at 
least, a huge and devastating specter: 
economic reversal or collapse in ad- 
dition to the already eternal pover- 
ty. In a community which receives 
such a vast proportion of its finan- 
cial support from the state, a severe 
dislocation of that support could 
well mean a partial or nearly com- 
plete cessation of the Italians’ best 
friend, the opera. Further amplifica- 
tion of this point is both unpleasant 
and unnecessary. 

Whatever happens to the musical 
pattern in Florence in years to come, 
there is one wonderful constant 
which, God and twentieth-century 
man willing, will never change: the 
great bells which intone the most 
ancient and somber of antiphonies. 
The bells which rang for Dante, 
Giotto, Michelangelo, and the Medi- 
ci are creating still the sounds which 
make a strong and delicate bridge in 
the shining air of time. AAA 
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with the three Rs, one reason why 
over three million girls and boys are 
now playing in school orchestras and 
bands. 

Came the leave-taking of the or- 
chestra. These kids had started 
something. It had been one of the 
big thrills of .their lives; meeting 
players from all over the United 
States, bending bows with them. 
This was the end. A girl was openly 
sobbing. “Couldn’t we get together 
again this summer, somewhere, any- 
where?” she pleaded. 

“Well,” Maddy said, “they had me 
on the spot. I told them we would 
probably meet again at the next con- 
vention. That was far off. There 
they stood, eyeing me hopefully, ex- 
pecting me to do something. How 
could I let them down? I promised 
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I would try to find a meeting place 
by next summer.” 

That was the beginning of a head- 
ache Joe has had ever since—how to 
finance such a project. Those he 
approached with the idea of a sum- 
mer camp called it “impossible.” 
The music instrument manufac- 
turers made the first move, donating 
instruments and $15,000. ‘Together 
with T. P. Giddings, supervisor of 
music in the Minneapolis schools, 
who has helped organize the Detroit 
and Dallas orchestras, they got to- 


gether a non-profit corporation to 
establish an educational camp. Mad- 
dy recalled a spot in Michigan where 


he fished summers. Willis Penning- 
ton of Interlochen, Michigan, owned 
the land and ran a resort hotel there. 
He agreed to give fifty acres to the 
Camp in exchange for the privilege 
of boarding two hundred campers 


yearly for five years. Forty buildings ~ 


were promptly erected. 

In the summer of 1928 the first 
Camp opened, with one hundred 
and twenty students enrolled. Fees 
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and season tickets were low. Enthu- 
siasm of the students increased with 
the season. The thrill of playing 
Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Schubert kept them keyed up. The 
National High School Orchestra had 
found a home. And what a spot— 
beautiful, cool, and healthful. 

Financially the picture was differ- 
ent. At the end of the first season 
the Camp was $40,000 in the hole. 
Nearby Traverse City turned down 
the idea of a loan to two “slightly 
queer” music professors, but recon- 
sidered when other localities came 
through with offers if the Camp 
would move. 

Enrollment and enthusiasm dou- 
bled the second year, but accounts 
had dipped into the red by $67,000. 
By this time, the Camp was na- 
tionally known and supervisors over 
the country were talking it up, jus- 
tifying the expense on grounds of a 
large building program, getting the 
best instructors, providing scholar- 
ships. Donations began coming in. 

By 1930 enrollment had reached 
two hundred and eighty six high 
school and thirty college students. 
Receipts included a $16,000 radio 
contract, a $5,000 gift, and increased 
revenue, which reduced the debt to 
$30,000. It was a good year. Then 
the five-year lease with Pennington 
expired. Since more land was needed 
by the Camp, he was taken up on 
his offer to sell his four hundred and 
fifty acres for $103,000. 

To swing the deal Maddy had to 
raise $12,000 cash. The year was 
1932, when banks were folding all 
over the land. It was heartbreaking. 
Maddy tumbled into bed one night 
very much discouraged, thinking 
he’d better give up the whole proj- 
ect. Next morning’s mail brought a 
check for $2,000 and he decided to 
go on. The debt had now become 
$147,000. 


Fund-raising Problems 


It was about this time that Maddy 
came into my New York office one 
day. He sat down as though he 
didn’t have a thing in the world to 
do. He leafed through the telephone 
directory, jotting down numbers. 
Then he picked up the receiver, gave 
the first number and said to me 
while waiting, “Got to raise $10,000 
in twenty minutes.” 

How does one raise such an 
amount, I wondered, in a matter of 
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minutes? I was all ears. He called 
up music publishers, society leaders, 
and others affiliated with music and 
in his quiet way told them what an 
opportunity it was to contribute to 
such a project as the National Or- 
chestra and Band Camp. He made 
them believe he was doing them a 
favor in asking them. Well, within 
twenty minutes, so help me, he had 
$10,000 in pledges, after which he 
departed looking for something else 
to do to keep him out of mischief. 

Joe still raises money for the 
Camp; and will no doubt as long as 
he lives. But the dream he had back 
in 1920 is now a reality. The Camp 
has made a real impact on the na- 
tion, has shown what our musical 
youth can do, has helped them to 
find themselves. And that seems to 
be Joe’s philosophy: help others to 
help themselves. 


Joseph Maddy 


Top talents are given every en- 
couragement and often get posts in 
our major symphony orchestras. 
Most of the students, however, come 
for a musical experience they can get 
nowhere else: for the thrill of meet- 
ing their equals and playing great 
music together; to learn lessons in 
cooperation and discipline; to give 
their lives balance. Over three thou- 
sand alumni have returned to their 
homes and carried on the cultural 
traditions. 

Some are sent to Camp by high 
schools, the funds being raised by 
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projects from concerts to rummage 
sales. A music club in Honolulu 
sent a Chinese boy. Returning to 
Honolulu, he opened a music store, 
prospered, and has sent three stu- 
dents to Camp. The Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society has sent one or more students 
a season for years. 

Every year the season is brought 
to a close with an all-out music fes- 
tival in which the entire musical 
personnel, including the ballet, join. 
It’s a grand climax to a summer of 
thrills and work. 


As the campers take leave of the 
pine-scented woods, their step is 
firmer, their confidence in them- 
selves greater; they have a sense of 
direction and achievement. Then, 
too, they have wonderful experiences 
to remember. 

Every now and then I recall inci- 
dents of my visit with particular 
pleasure: sitting around a camp fire 
with a full moon shining overhead; 
an early morning fishing trip and 
eating the biggest of the catch for 
dinner; hearing the orchestra play 
Beethoven’s Fifth; drifting off to 
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sleep to the strains of harp and 
woodwinds—‘“slumber music.” But 
chief among the impressions I took 
away with me was the irrepressible 
spirit of youth; of America stepping 
into the future with confidence and 
a song. 

From a mother whose son attend- 
ed Camp came this letter: “Wouldn’t 
it be a grand peacemaker now if the 
Camp could include a certain pro- 
portion of gifted young musicians 
from foreign lands, learning lessons 
of cooperation and loyalty to some- 
thing that transcends nation and 
race?” 

It gave Maddy an idea. He has 
in mind an orchestra and choral 
group of many nationalities, taking 
it on a good will tour of the world. 
And when Maddy gets an idea— 
well, try and stop him. 

AAA 


SOUSA 
(Continued from page 11) 


operas, novels, suites for band, songs, 
and so on that no reference to such 
well-known facts is necessary. How- 
ever, certain little-known incidents 
and traits of his career and character 
may be of more than passing inter- 
est to readers. 

Like Mr. Clarke, Sousa was deeply 
interested in the betterment of 
worthy young musicians. In 1922, in 
a certain Pennsylvania city during 
one of the annual tours by the band, 
a sixteen-year-old clarinetist who was 
a member of one of the local bands, 
went up to the great maestro and re- 
quested that he be permitted to join 
the visiting organization. Sousa was 
so impressed by the youngster’s 
evident sincerity that he sent him to 
one of his trombone players, who 
acted as official examiner of appli- 
cants for membership in Sousa’s 
Band. After subjecting the boy to a 
stiff examination, the musician re- 
ported to his leader that the teen- 
age clarinetist was indeed an A-l 
performer. Sousa immediately en- 
gaged the lad, whose salary helped 
to support his rather large family of 
brothers and sisters. 

During that same tour the band 
gave two Sunday concerts in an up- 
state New York town. The local 
ministerium vainly endeavored to 
prevent the scheduled programs 
from being presented. When Sousa 


was informed of their efforts he 
snorted, ‘There is more real jp- 
spiration in one of my marches than 
in all of their sermons!” 


For many years Sousa’s Band ap. 
peared annually in the immense 
auditorium located in one of Ameri- 
ca’s_ best-known seashore resorts 
which is controlled by one of the 
largest Protestant denominations. In 
1925 the band played there for the 
last time. In those days the nation 
was subject to federal prohibition. 
The auditorium authorities, as 
might be expected, were staunch ad- 
herents of the ill-fated 18th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. One of the 
programed selections was a humor- 
ous Sousa concoction entitled “Wets 
and Drys,” a musical satire on the 
prohibition movement. The local 
denominational heads flatly refused 
to allow the “wicked number” to be 
performed. Mr. Sousa made no com- 
ment, but quietly substituted 
another of his own numbers called 
“Follow the Swallow.” One year 
later a local newspaper commented 
editorially. ‘We know now what Mr. 
Sousa meant by ‘Follow the Swal- 
low.’ That band did not return.” 

When we consider how great a 
patriot John Philip Sousa was, how 
the very rhythm of his peerless mili- 
tary marches, to say naught of their 
titles, is fully permeated with the 
fiery spirit of American freedom and 
nationalism, the circumstances of his 
passing seem very significant indeed. 
In March, 1932 Mr. Sousa was in- 
vited to Reading, Pennsylvania, to 
conduct the famous Ringgold Band 
in its Eightieth anniversary concert. 
On Saturday evening, the distin- 
guished visitor led the band in a 
preliminary rehearsal for the sched- 
uled Sunday evening performance. 
The final number played was his 
own favorite march, “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

At 12:30 a.m. Mr. Sousa returned 
to his hotel. During the night a 
heart attack ended the _ brilliant 
career of the beloved bandmaster. 
His patriotism was perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the fact that his musical 
career included service with the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
especially the last named. The music 
of John Philip Sousa goes marching 
on in the memories of millions of 
our people, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to be heard through many 
generations. AAA 
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Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every 
teacher turn out better students) 


Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been 
acclaimed by teacher and students 
alike). Remember when you need ac- 
cessories look at the TELLER line and 
you will get the best at lowest possible 
price. 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
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P. W. Gatz 


This is the second in a series about selection and care of a piano by P. W. Gatz, national 
vice-president of American Society of Piano Technicians and lecturer and technical adviser 
for Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Buying A Used Piano: Part I 


T IS not to be denied that there 

are some good buys in ine used 
piano field, but many of the fan- 
tastic bargains we hear about are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
The two general sources of used pi- 
anos are dealers and owners. 

Whichever source you turn to, I 
cannot stress too heavily the impor- 
tance of having the piano you are 
interested in purchasing examined 
by your own technician. With his 
knowledge he can look beyond the 
shining case and acquaint you with 
the true condition of the parts upon 
which durability and playability de- 
pend. “The Buyer Beware” is a slo- 
gan to be taken literally in the pur- 
chase of secondhand pianos. 

Let us first consider the dealer as 
a source of secondhand pianos. Al- 
though there is no published book 
of values for pianos as there is for 
secondhand cars, there are unwritten 
sets of values for the trade which 
operate within an approximately 
$150 span. This fluctuation is in- 
fluenced by the supply and demand, 
and special locality features. And as 
always beware of the “big bargain.” 
The piano on a dealer’s floor in- 
variably reflects the original value, 
the age and present condition and 
the amount of restoration done on 
the piano. Again, assurance that you 
are dealing with a reputable, con- 
scientious dealer is of utmost im- 
portance. Because the term “recon- 
ditioned” or “rebuilt’’ can be inter- 
preted so many ways, it is wise to 
have the piano evaluated by a tech- 
nician who represents your interests. 
There is no valid reason why a deal- 
er would object to an examination 
of the instrument by a professional 
technician. 

In the purchase of a piano from a 


private party you are apt really to 
find trouble unless you get some 
help. But there are instances when a 
technician is not readily available. 
The following pointers may be help- 
ful in the judgment of the piano. 

AGE. Somewhere on the iron plate 
or embossed into the edge of the 
soundboard is a number which re- 
veals the age of the piano. In 
Miscel’s Piano Atlas most American- 
made and many of the foreign-made 
pianos are listed alphabetically and 
numercially -by make and year. I 
have found this a reliable source for 
varifying age. The style of case also 
gives some indication of age. Heavy 
carving or rounded parts on either 
edge of the fall board indicate that 
the piano is over thirty years old. 
Type of legs is also an indication, 
unless they have been changed to 
give the instrument a more modern 
look. 

The cheaper the make of piano, 
naturally the earlier it will develop 
grave faults. The better makes of 
pianos as a rule are in excellent con- 
dition after twenty-five years, while 
a cheaper piano of the same vintage 
would not be as good an investment. 
The type and amount of use the in- 
strument has had is also indicative 
of its future value. Naturally, even 
a good piano which has been used 
professionally or publicly for twenty 
years may be a more questionable 
investment than a cheaper piano 
which has been subject to only mod- 
erate use. As always, it is the merit 
of the individual piano which is im- 
portant. 

Cast IRon P ate. Only rarely 
will you find any irregularity here. 
But it is well to check the piano 
over carefully, and if you see any 
small cracks or checks around the 
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bolts or on the struts, reject the in- 
strument. There is a chance that the 
splits may grow worse and the plate 
crack, after which the piano is use- 
less. On some upright pianos manu- 
factured over thirty years ago the 
iron plate does not extend over all 
of the pin block and consequently 
does not give the pin block the 
necessary support. 


SOUNDBOARD. Inspect the sound- 
board for cracks, splits, or checks. 
Contrary to common belief a split 
in the soundboard does not mark 
the piano for disposal. In most pi- 
anos over ten years of age you 
may discover one or more cracks. 
Some authorities believe that a split 
in a soundboard may even improve 
the tone of a piano because it re- 
leases the uneven tension. What is 
important, however, is to know 
where the splits are located and their 
nature. Are they under the bridges? 
Are they clean or jagged? Are they 
thin or double-sized splits? Is the 
soundboard loose from the ribs? If 
the piano soundboard is loose from 
the ribs, buzzes may result, particu- 
larly during those months of the 
year when homes are heated. 


Repair to soundboards can be a 
very expensive operation, especially 
when you wish the cracks shimmed 
and finished like new, because it is 
necessary to remove the strings and 
to plate and restring with new wire. 


It is important to know that there 
is still plenty of “crown” left in your 
soundboard. The soundboard of the 
piano is “bellyed up” so that it is 
graduated from 0” on the sides to 
Y,” to 3%” in the center. This creates 
a downward pressure of the strings 

‘across the bridge which transmits 
the sound to the board. This mea- 
suring of the amount of downward 
pressure on the bridge is known as 
“taking a bearing,” and most quali- 
fied piano technicians are experi- 
enced in doing this. When the neces- 
sary crown is absent you do not get 
this resultant downbearing, and the 
piano tone is dull and thuddy. Also 
the strings may buzz against the 
bridge pins and even jump off the 
bridge if the condition is serious. 

What is the critical age for a 
soundboard? Some pianos at twenty- 
five years are critical or becoming 
dangerous. Others of forty years have 
enough crown to warrant restring- 


ing. Again it is the condition of the | 
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SUCCESS 
STORY EVERY 
MUSIC STUDENT 
SHOULD READ! 


This full size, 
full color comic book tells adramatic re 
story of Charles Magnante’s rise | 
to fame and fortune. Of particular | 
interest to accordion students, | 
Charlie’s ‘Success formula” is an | 
inspiration to all who play | handling. 
| 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC. 
333 Sixth Ave., New York, New York 


Please send Magnante Comic Book. 
Enclosed is 10c to cover postage and 


musical instruments. Ask your 
Excelsior dealer for a copy or mail 
coupon today. Special bulk rates 
to teachers, dealers, studios. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


am a teacher [| dealer musician 


CITY & STATE 


You Get Twelve Issues 


of Music Journal A Year 


PLUS 


The services of Stanford University's famous vocational testing staff. 
This long-established service in career selection is now available in 
the fields of music teaching and music performance. All for the price 
of one subscription! 


Use blank on page 41. 
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EDITED BY OLIVER DANIEL 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARLYN DICKINSON 


Yes, here is a book of rounds — ninety-nine of 
them. Many are classics; they have been 
around a long time. Some of them you know; 
others you have never heard of before. There 
have been many books of rounds, but none 
quite like this. There is such a varied lot of them 
— quaint, antique, historic, gentle, rollicking, 
surprising, delightful — all under one cover! 
The amusing illustrations will help you enjoy 
them. ... Sing them — have fun. $1.00 


&CO. 


C.c. B 
|Publishers of Music and Jext Books 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
UMMER SESSION—June 29 to August 8 
tesiicahion in all branches of music. Member of 
the National Association of Schools of Music. Free 
catalog on — to Dept. J. 
Stewart, Director 
E. Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


WENGER 
CHORUS RISERS 


@ Set up speedily 
@ Take downinstantly 


Foday! Store compactly 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Owatonna, Mi 
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individual piano which is important. 


BripGEs. Short pianos (both 
grands and uprights) use overhang- 
ing bridges which allow for the 
necessary string length and yet per- 
mit the base of the bridge to be 
placed toward the center of the 
soundboard, which allows for greater 
vibration. The extension of the 
overhanging bridge creates undue 
pressure on the bridge part attached 
to the soundboard and causes it to 
become loosened. 

Examine the tops of the bridges 
for evidences of checking, splitting, 
or cracking of the wood. The small 


steel pins which space the strings | 


become loose and give with the pres- 
sure of the string. If there is 
evidence of this, count on the condi- 
tion growing worse in the years 
ahead. When the disintegration of 
the wood allows the spacing pins to 
give, the string will not stay in tune 
and often cannot even be tuned. 
These conditions result in a loss of 
tone and a presence of buzzes. 


TunING Pins anp Pin Bock. It 
is very important to check the hold- 
ing qualities of the pins on all sec- 
ondhand pianos. The pin block ex- 
tends the width of the piano and is 
made of several laminations of rock 
maple. The tuning pins are turned 
in or driven into this block. On the 
condition of this block depend the 
holding qualities of the tuning pins 
and the extent to which the piano 
will remain in tune. The pin must 
withstand an average tension of 175 
pounds. The extreme climatic condi- 
tions in some parts of our country 
dry out the wood and the pins be- 
come loosened. The extent of this 
fault is difficult for a layman to 
evaluate. If a piano is badly out of 
tune or unevenly out of tune, this 
condition may be suspected. The 
bass and center sections are usually 
the first to be affected. Many pianos 
are very low in pitch because of 
neglect over the years, and the added 
tension of raising the pitch to A440 
may add just enough tension on the 
pins that they will not hold. 

Examine the coils of string around 
the tuning pin. Are they up to nor- 
mal height? If the coil it down to 
the plate, you may conclude that the 
piano has had loose tuning pins and 
they have been “driven in” to 
tighten them. 


CELLOS 


NOW 


ALIGNED 


FOR STUDENTS, \ TOO! 


Kay cellos are now available in new 
lightweight models that are espe- 
cially aligned for grade schools and 
high school students ...as well as 
for professional players. "Student se- 
ties “60” cellos conform to specifi- 
cations developed by leading MENC 
String Committee members and are 
available in 4/4, 3/4 and 1/2 sizes. 
They're easier to learn, easier to play! 
Write for free folder. Kay, 1640 Wal- 
nut Street, Chicago 12. 


SONG 
FOLIO 


By EVELYN BROCK WALDROP 


Assistant Music Supervisor 
, Anderson County Schools, S.C. 
A delightful collection of 40 SONG GEMS, 
carefully selected tor their universal popular- 
ity, timelessness and ease of harmony. 
The accompaniments employ chord letter 
names instead of the con 


These chord letters are placed under the 
* words they match and no knowledge of music 
is necessary. The melody of each song is also 
given and may be used for Tonette and other 
c-melody instruments, a feature not found in 
other Autoharp song folios. 
In addition, there is a general playing instruc- 
tion supplement, giving useful hints and sug- 
gestions for developing a high degree of 
artistry. 


price 75¢ postpaip 
Published By 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO., Inc. 
254 WEST 31 ST. NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Also check the pins to see if there 
is any evidence of liquid known as 
pin-block restorer or pin-tightener 
having been applied. On the cheaper 

janos this may not be too grevious 
a fault, all things considered, but it 
is unwise to purchase a better make 
of piano which has been treated with 
this material. The piano cannot be 
restrung without installing a new 
and expensive pin block. 

On a grand you may see the un- 
derside of the pin block by remov- 
ing the action. Be sure that the wood 
is not split between the pins and that 
the laminations have not come loose. 
The latter may have occurred when 
tuning pins were driven in without 
the proper shoring up of the pin 
block or from the drying out of the 
glue. The cause of cracking or other 
disturbances of the piano pinblock 
should be carefully evaluated. 


Strincs. The strings are the life 
blood of the piano and the piano is 
built around them. They are made 
of high tensile strength, finely 
drawn, highly polished steel. Cli- 
matic conditions are very deteri- 
mental to them. Often they are so 
covered with rust that they are pit- 
ted beyond emergency cleaning. 
Such a condition makes the string 
false within itself, which makes it 
dificult to tune and results in poor 
tone quality. The remedy for such a 
condition is restringing. Often, acids 
in the air and oil-burner scum af- 
fect the strings adversely. 

The bass strings are usually of two 
kinds: steel core with copper wind- 
ing and steel core with iron winding. 
The iron winding, although consid- 


ered by some to have a superior tone - 


at first, goes “‘dead”’ earlier than the 
copper-wound strings. recent 
years copper-wound strings have 
been used because they are more 
ductile and copper will cling to the 


core of the string longer. In times of 
national emergency, however, when 
copper is on the critical list, iron- 
wound strings are used. 

Older bass strings often develop a 
buzz when the winding becomes 
loose from the core. Sometimes an 
emergency twisting will retard the 
condition, but usually the offending 
strings must be replaced with new. 


Keys. The criterion of judgment 
of the appearance of the ivories is 
a personal matter. Ivory is a porous 
animal material which is subject to 
discoloration from the acids from 
the fingers, from the keys, and from 
the atmosphere. It is more im- 
portant to know whether the ivories 
are coming loose. The keys may be 
tested by gently flipping the end of 
the ivory to see if it is loose, or by 
listening for a clicking sound when 
the keys are being played. 

At present there is very little 
which can be done to reduce the 
discoloration of ivories other than a 
bit of surface scraping and _ polish- 
ing. This is usually not recom- 
mended as the heat thus generated 
may tend to loosen the ivories fur- 
ther. The most satisfactory treatment 
is to re-cover with ivory or plastic. 

Unless the “side-play” or lost mo- 
tion of the keys has been taken up 
you can test the condition of the felt 
key bushings by moving the key 
from side to side on the front and 
center rail pins. If it is loose in the 
center of the piano and tight in the 
treble and bass, you know that the 
piano has been used only in the 
middle section and this can be com- 
pensated for in the regulation. If 
this condition is pronounced 
throughout the piano, these centers 
will have to be rebushed. It is always 
wise to have the center and front 
rail bushings renewed when a key 
re-covering job is done. Also observe 
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the condition of the key buttons, 
those narrow pieces of wood from 
two to three inches long which sur- 
round the center rail pin. If they are 
broken or there is evidence of much 
repair, look for other evidence 
throughout the piano of wood dis- 
integration. 


Action. This is the part directly 
back of the fall board or front of the 
piano. It is connected to the back 
end of the key and propels the ham- 
mers forward to strike the string. 
The most easily discovered condi- 
tion is moth damage. To eradicate 
this condition takes real care and 
cleaning of the affected parts which 
are salvageable, and replacing all 
keyboard felts. Many persons who 
purchase a piano without technical 
advice have taken into their home a 
potential breeding place for moths. 

In older pianos where it is evident 
that many hammer shanks have 
been replaced, one would suspect 
brittle wood, usually due to age, 
which can lead to costly repairs. 
Worn and loose hammer shank butt 
flange bushings suggest excessive 
use, and new parts are indicated. 
The sound of wood knocking against 
wood, or “clicks” in the action, may 
be due to moth damage of felt parts, 
or to worn or unglued parts. 

There are several types of actions 
for which repair parts are no longer 
available. Sometimes standard parts 
may be substituted, in other in- 
stances this is impossible. Even some 
of the better known pianos have 
made changes in the style of action, 
and substitute parts are not avail- 
able. Again this is where the advice 
of your technician is important. 

Examine the upper hammers to 
see how much felt is on them. It is 
not advisable to replace only one 
section of hammers, as the density 
and thickness of hammer felt has 
varied over the years and will make 
the tone of the piano uneven. Will 


there be enough felt left on the ham- 
mers after they have been reshaped 
to remove the grooves which strik- 
ing against the strings has produced 
In many pianos the action is so com- 
pletely worn out that no adjusting 
or minor repairs will give satisfac- 
tory performance, and a total new 
action is indicated. 

If the hammers are a good quality 
of felt and have not been abused by 
“over-needling,” and if there is suf- 
ficient felt on the hammers after re- 
shaping, a competent technician can 
give you the type of tone you pre- 
fer. 

Better-grade piano hammers have 
an underfelting of a different color 
next to the wood core of the ham- 
mer. It is better if this underfelting 
is used well up into the high treble. 

(Concluded next month) 


MUSIC CLUBS 


(Continued from page 9) 


the job being done in a particular 
locality. She can call for a vote on 
an amendment of an amendment in 
Roberts’ Rules best style, and she 
can, when necessary, chide those un- 
lucky members who ducked out of 
yesterday’s business session with the 
acid comment, “Local clubs, ask 
your delegates how they voted on 
this issue.” Or she can be warmly 
sentimental in referring to the 
speakers’ table at the celebrities’ 
luncheon as “the foot table—all of 
us who are at the feet of music.” 
The celebrities’ luncheon was, as 
its name implies, a chance for the 
delegates to meet the top names in 
music, with one celebrity to each 
table of eight. While sophisticates 
may belittle this, it has real meaning 
to these women who will go back 
to their clubs and be able to say 
they met and really talked with 


Deems ‘Taylor, Abram  Chasins, 
Gladys Swarthout, or Paul Creston, 
Personally, we think it might be a 
kind of warming recollection on a 
rainy day when the family is un. 
usually ornery, the sink full of 
dishes, and the baker forgets to leave 
any bread. 


These women, then, are the moth- 
ers and the grandmothers who 
throughout the nation take on those 
details, many of them painfully dull 
and routine, which are necessary to 
make music a going national con- 
cern. They sell the tickets for the 
Friday night concert, read proof on 
the symphony program, and arrange 
for Mary’s piano lesson—which in- 
cludes picking her up at school, 
stopping at the local music store for 
an exercise book the teacher re. 
quested, delivering and calling for 
her at the studio, and supervising 
that daily hour of practice through- 
out the week. These are the women 
who bake the cakes and conduct the 
bake sales in order to raise the 
money for their local club scholar- 
ships, for a new piano in the town 
auditorium, or for the community 
chorus’ music. There’s nothing spec- 
tacular about most of the things 
they do, but half a million people 
determinedly working for what they 
believe in can accomplish miracles 
without end. The New York Con- 
vention simply served to point up 
what the National Federation of 
Music Clubs is concerned about: 
American composers, music therapy 
in veterans hospitals, music libraries, 
young performing artists, legislation 
affecting music, church hymns, festi- 
vals, public school music, teachers, 
scholarships—in short, the myriad 
things which contribute to Ameri- 
can music. It is with good reason 
that they wear their club pins proud- 
ly. The first two measures of “Amer- 
ica” across the front of their emblem, 
has a genuine and basic meaning 
for each one of them. AAA 


ven on. 


faction or payment refunded. 


Based on fresh and exhaustive research. 


THE MEANING OF PAGANIN] — A startling new book which concisely sets forth Paganini’s deep and lasting 
influence on nearly every composer and instrumentalist of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, from Beetho- 
Interesting to pianists, harpists, and wind players. 
had from the writer, Robert W. Flodin, 1547 Page Street, San Francisco 17, Calif. Only $1 postpaid. Satis- 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on the 
Professional Training of Musicians 
will be held at Bad Aussee and Salz- 
burg, Austria, from July 15 to 23, 
tying in with the earlier meetings of 
the International Music Conference 
at Brussels. Directors of leading 
European music schools will par- 
ticipate in the conferences and panel 
seminars. The Congress is under the 
sponsorship of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, UNESCO, and the Interna- 
tional Council of Music. 


LOUISVILLE 
(Continued from page 5) 
2, 1954, with the first Saturday 
weekly concert. 

In addition to the new project, 
the orchestra will continue to play 
its five pairs of subscription series 
(for which it has already commis- 
sioned five new works); the “Making 
Music” series of four concerts for 
elementary-school age children (the 
orchestra plays each concert on four 
afternoons); the High School Pop 
Concerts; and a projected new series 
of Pop Concerts on the adult level. 
The orchestra also plays special per- 
formances in Louisville and on tour. 

The new development will be felt 
in many quarters. New industries 
and businesses have always been at- 
tracted by cultural activity in Louis- 
ville. It will work as a tremendous 
boost for musical America and for 
composers never blessed by commis- 
sions. It will bring to Louisville 
more composers, more music stu- 
dents for the University of Louis- 
ville School of Music; and all will 
tend to make Louisville a great 
center of musical progress. 

Behind this remarkable develop- 
ment stands a man who has become 
known as culture’s best friend — 
Louisville’s Mayor Charles P. Farn- 
sley. It was over five years ago that 
Mayor Farnsley conceived the idea 
of the grant, and he has worked 


tirelessly since that time to win it. 
He is a foremost exponent of the 
orchestra’s policy of commissioning 
new works, a policy it has adhered 
to with great success since 1948. On 
his frequent trips to New York, the 
city’s chief executive often spent a 
considerable amount of time push- 
ing his project with Rockefeller 
Foundation officials. So it is fitting 
that the mayor himself will direct 
the entire project. 

In announcing the grant, Farn- 
sley said it was made with the 
“definite commitment” that the 
Louisville Fund — the city’s widely 
known “Community Chest of the 
arts’—will continue its support of 
the orchestra’s present program. The 
orchestra is scheduled to receive al- 
most half of the Louisville Fund’s 
goal of $130,000 which it is now try- 
ing to raise for the 1953-54 season 
in support of thirteen cultural 
agencies. 

“This will give the Louisville 
Orchestra the longest season of any 
such musical group in the country,” 
said Mayor Farnsley. “It will be a 
year-round orchestra. There will be 
only one gap—a six-week vacation in 
the summer—and that was proposed 
by the musicians themselves.” 

During that six-week period, 
many of the orchestra’s fifty musi- 
cians will undoubtedly play, as they 
have in the past, in the annual series 
of six summer musicals given in an 
outdoor amphitheatre here. 

Robert Whitney, musical director 
and conductor of the Louisville 
Orchestra, said the musicians were 
“overjoyed” by the new develop- 


_ ment. “This is what every orchestra 


member longs for,” said Whitney, 
“the chance to play the year round. 
One of the important facets to this 
project is that it is going to make 
for a far smoother, far better musical 
organization. 

“You can see for yourself,” he 


added, “how much better our team- 
work will be, playing week in, week 
out for a whole year. It is a magni- 
ficent opportunity and I am _ per- 
sonally deeply grateful.” 

The $400,000 grant does not mean 
that the orchestra’s size will be in- 
creased, Richard Wangerin, orches- 
tra manager, pointed out. 

Explaining the project, Mayor 
Farnsley said it all revolves around a 
“record - of - the - month - club” plan. 
Judicious estimates, he said, indicate 
that at the end of the four-year pe- 
riod, the Louisville Orchestra should 
be receiving enough money from the 
sales of records to maintain the com- 
missioning program on the same 
forty-six new works a year basis. 

“IT am extremely grateful to the 
Rockefeller Foundation,” said the 
Mayor, “for providing the funds for 
this test to determine whether an 
American symphony orchestra can 
be made self-sustaining on the basis 
of record sales and local support.” 

There are many hundreds of 
recognized composers throughout 
the world, plus students in univer- 
sities and conservatories. Twelve of 
the forty-six commissioned works 
each year are to be selected from 
those submitted by students. At least 
one-third of these must reside out- 
side the United States, the Mayor 
explained. The same geographical 
consideration enters into the selec- 
tion of the thirty-four other works, 
he said, adding that at least twelve 
of the composers would have to 
come from outside the United 
States. 

According to terms of the grant, 
the composers will receive $1,000 for 
each work, plus $200 for the scoring. 
Students will be awarded $500 for 
each composition. The selections 
will be made by a committee whose 
personnel has not yet been chosen. 

In addition, the project calls for 
each musical work to be performed 
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You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, a 12-page booklet listing 
172 Woodwind facings with complete specifications. Contains tips on care 
and ‘selection of mouthpiece—plus a helpful transposition chart. Ask your 
dealer or write today. 


The Woodwind Co., Dept. A-553, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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at least four times—‘Sort of like a 
game of musical chairs,” the Mayor 
commented. It is planned to hold 
one rehearsal a week and one public 
performance. Thus, at the first con- 
cert, the orchestra will play three of 
the commissioned works already 
heard by Louisville—plus one new 
one. Each week thereafter, another 
new composition will be added. 
Each piece will get four consecutive 
playings —a desirable arrangement 
to give new music a fair trial. 

Once each month, the plan indi- 
cates, Columbia Record engineers 
will come to Louisville to record the 
month’s four new works, and each 
month the Orchestra will issue a 
single long-playing record for sub- 
scribers to the “club” plan. The 
Mayor said the plan is to sell the 
records on a year’s subscription basis 
only. 

“Four thousand records a month,” 
he said, “would be our break-even 
point. When we hit 5,000, we will 
be making the project a going con- 
cern. And I am told by Columbia’s 
top executives that 5,000 records a 
month is not too much to expect. 


“Certainly,” he admitted, “not all 
of the music will be great music; 
you can’t expect that. But at least 
we will be giving music a hearing. 
That which is good and deserves to 
live, will stay on and be played over 
and over again by other orchestras 
as well as our own.” 

“Mayor Farnsley has been our 
greatest friend,”’ said Mrs. Dann C. 
Byck, president of the Louisville 
Philharmonic Society. “The grant is 
as much a tribute to his own earnest- 
ness of purpose as it is to the Or- 
chestra.” 

Farnsley emphasized the interna- 
tional aspect of the project thus: 
“This whole thing gives us the 
chance to offer our recordings to the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, to 
stations in France, in Italy, Belgium 
—in all the free countries where the 
people love music.” 

And it is this very point which is 
as vital as the rest. For not so long 
ago, a European observer in Louis- 
ville described the Russian opinion 
that everything west of New York 
was barbarian wilderness. The fact 
that an American institution—the 
Rockefeller Foundation — has seen 
fit to promote a basically democratic 
idea will certainly refute the absurd 
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Red propaganda. 

And nations abroad will come to 
know Louisville for what it is—a 
growing Paul Bunyan in music, the 
center of vast musical progress 
which has secured its place on the 
musical map as the home of pre- 
miers. 

For where else does an orchestra 
commission fifty-one works a year? 


FLINT’S CONCERT 


(Continued from page 19) 


called up on the stage during the 
concert to receive their awards, 
which included two art scholarships 
given by the Flint Institute of Arts 
and several special water color sets 
donated by the Ferguson Art Shop. 
Winning art entries and the best art 
piece from each building were on 
display in the lobby during the Chil- 
dren’s Concerts, 

Responsible for getting this whole 
program of children’s music under 
way was Raymond Gerkowski, con- 
ductor of the Flint Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Gerkowski _ believes 
firmly that music students should 
hear and see a symphony orchestra 
function—and not from the far side 
of the footlights either. One instru- 
mentalist from each elementary 
building was selected to sit on the 
stage with the orchestra personnel 
during one of the concerts. Violin 
pupils sat in the violin section, clar- 
inet pupils sat in the clarinet section, 
and soon. One of these young mu- 
sicians was chosen from each school 
by his principal and his instrumental 
teacher on the basis of musical tal- 
ent, progress record, and general 
academic scholarship. 

The pupils sitting on stage were 
introduced to the audience as Master 
Musicians. It would be safe to as- 
sume that every young musician in 
the audience wished he could be sit- 
ting up there on stage with the or- 
chestra and no doubt made up his 
mind right then to double his prac- 


ticing so he could be a Master Mu-~ 


sician next year. After the concert 
one exuberant Master Musician ex- 
ploded to the concertmaster, “Gee, 
this was the biggest thrill of my life. 
I’m so excited! And boy, am I going 
to practice from now on!” 

The Flint Music Teachers Associ- 
ation, an organization of private 
music teachers, cooperated with the 


orchestra in auditioning local music 
students of high school and college 
age for soloists during the Children’s 


Concerts. The winner among the 
high school contestants was slated 
to appear at the 2:30 P.M. concert, 
and the collegiate winner at the 4:00 
P.M. concert. Any pupil prepared 
to play a standard composition of 
recognized quality with orchestral 
accompaniment could qualify. This 
encouraged many pupils to practice 
hard and prepare for the auditions, 
Three expert judges from outside 
Flint selected Robert Bailey, young 
high school pianist, and _ baritone 
Alan La Rose, a college student, as 
the winners. Robert Bailey played 
the Konzertstuck for Piano and Or- 
chestra, by von Weber. Alan sang 
the Prologue from J Pagliacci, and 
admitted to Conductor Gerkowski 
after the concert that he was scared 
to death but that he liked singing 
with an orchestra. “It made me 
sound like a real opera singer!” he 
exclaimed. 


Two special preconcert programs 
were also broadcast to all the ele- 
mentary school buildings by the 
Flint Public School Radio Depart- 
ment under Miss Ola Hiller. 


Each of Flint’s thirty-two elemen- 
tary schools was allotted a given 
number of admission tickets. Un- 
used tickets are given to junior and 
senior high school students who wish 
to attend. 


Raymond Gerkowski is in a stra- 
tegic position to aid music in Flint. 
He is director of music in the pub- 
lic schools there as well as conductor 
ot the symphony. He says, “I be 
lieve that the future of good music 
lies in the hands of our children. 
They are our future listeners, per- 
formers, and composers. The best 
way to interest children in good 
music is to guide their natural tend- 
ency to take part in musical activ- 
ities. The events connected with 
this year’s Children’s Concerts were 
organized to capture the interest of 
Flint’s school children and focus it 
on good music for an extended 
length of time with the hope that a 
lasting impression would be made. 
Parents were also included in the 
projects so that their full coopera- 
tion would be available when need- 
ed.” 

For the whole community of 
Flint, the Children’s Concerts is a 
focal point in the musical season. 
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V.LR. Says “YES" 


Within the past year Stanford University has completed the most thorough and 
positive research ever conducted on the adaptability of the individual to the 
@ life of profssional music. It is an extension of Dr. Edward K. Strong's 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST RESEARCH which has long been a standard practice 


in industry, business, and the professions. 


The cost of the test is simply the cost of your yearly subscription to MUSIC 
@ JOURNAL... a year-round, monthly coverage of al phases of music—from 


the elementary classroom to the great orchestral and choral groups of the world. 


To readers of MUSIC JOURNAL, the V. I. R. test is offered at no cost beyond 
your subscription or renewal. If you are already a MUSIC JOURNAL reader, 

@ _ iust renew your subscription on the biank below. If not, Lecome one by 
ordering a subscription on the same blank. In either case, your VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST RESEARCH test will be forwarded to you promptly. 


MUSIC JOURNAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Renew [1 this Subscription for MUSIC JOURNAL and send 
hee 0 scription for and sen 
Men's 

P The Stanford University Vocational Interest Test to: 
Women’s [] 


(Renewal orders received from current subscribers will not go into effect until after present subscriptions have expired.) 


Name 
Address 
City State 
Subscription Rate: $3.00 per year. (For Canadian Subscriptions 50 cts, each year for additional postage.) 
[| Payment Enclosed Signed 
|] Bill Me Address 
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General Library 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FRED WARING 


Choral 
Arrangements 


of 


FRANK LOESSER 


Songs 


Available now — for the first time — 
the sparkling and original melodies of America’s top songwriter 
in distinctive choral settings by the Fred Waring Staff. 
Here is outstanding music for your choral program . . . 
music that has endeared itself to American audiences everywhere 4 
and will endure next year and the years after. : 


ANYWHERE | WANDER 


From the motion picture “Hans Christian Andersen” simply ar- 


ranged by Hawley Ades to highlight the tender and nostalgic 
qualities of this wistful melody. SATB 25c 

A BUSHEL AND A PECK - 
This show-stopping hit from the award-winning “Guys and Dolls” _ 
is at its humorous best in an arrangement by Harry Simeone ...a a i 


tongue-in-cheek spoofing of the “hill-billy” type love song. SATB, 
SSA, 25c each. 
ONCE IN LOVE WITH AMY Shou ress ine. 


An infectious “softshoe” rhythm underscores the exhuberance of 
this top song from the Broadway and motion picture hit ““Where’s 
Charley?” Arranged by Hawley Ades. SATB 25c 


THE NEW ASHMOLEAN MARCHING SOCIETY AND STUDENTS CONSERVATORY BAND 
The boisterous bombast of every volunteer “pep” band that ever 
blew a sour note is skillfully parodied in this bright marching song 
— also from “Where’s Charley?” Arranged by Harry Simeone. 
SATB 25c 


IN MY ARMS 
A soldier’s humorous lament as he wonders if he’s ever going to 
get a girl in his arms. Brightly arranged in a brisk waltz tempo 
by Harry Simeone. TTBB 25c 


Delaware Water Gap 
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